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THE WAR. 


Tue progress of the United States, from its first settlements at isolated 
points on the Atlantic border, has been one of continual territorial aggran- 
dizement, Communities in their growth have constantly thrown forward a 
race of hardy pioneers, before whom the savages have fallen back and the 
wilderness has been subdued. The bus sy and enterprising settlers have 
descended from the Alleghanies, occupied the plains, pushed across mighty 
streams, traversed the prairies, penetrated the passes of the Rocky mountains, 
and are even now loading vessels in the harbors of the Pacific, with pro- 
duce that their industry has raised from the lands of its tributary streams, 
forming the germ of ‘that great commerce, which a few short years will find 
whitening the Pacific with its canvass. This whole progress, which has 
added 15 sovereign states to the Union, embracing an area of 500,000 
square miles, as well as millions of acres not yet formed into states or occu- 
pie d by emigrants, has been but a continui ition of that pressure of emigta- 
tion from the east, which the Roman empire was unable to resist, and which 
is destined to carry back to Asia the refinement of arts and the influences 
of Christianity, g¢ athe re -d in a journey of two thousand years round the world, 
from east to west. “he progress of the emigration in Europe was a military 
one, and was attended by the subversion of states and the triumph of bar- 
barism ; the strong arm of the conqueror established those feudal customs 
which the people are but now gathering strength to shake off. On this con- 
tinent the reverse has been the case—b: irbarism has vanished before the in- 
telligent and peaceful settler; states and civilized governments have sprung 
up in the path of the emigrant, whose march has been supported and 
accelerated by the blessings he has left in his rear. As territory has been 
overrun, numbers have increased, and free institutions have insured to all a 
share of the growing national wealth. It has been democratic energy and 
enterprise that have given vigor to the movement and sustained our rapid 
growth. When we say democratic in this connection, it may be under- 
stood in its less comprehensive sense, as it will be found that it is the demo- 
cratic party, as opposed to the aristocratic tendencies and predilections of 
the federalists, through which the blessings of civilization have been ex- 
tended over the continent. A proof of this is to be found in the large 
democratic majorities of all the new states. Wisconsin, as an instance, 
sent as her first delegate to Congress a democrat in 1836, and no whig has 
ever been elected, nor has there been a whig majority in the Legislative 
assembly. It is the people who go forth into the wilderness to work out a 
home for themselves and an inheritence for their children, in a hard struggle 
with nature and the savage. These are not to be staid in their course ‘by 
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imaginary linés, nor held back by theories which teach that a government is 
strong or a community well organised, in proportion only as numbers are 
confined in a narrow limit, laboring to swell the profits of the aristocratic 
few. The country beyond the Sabine offered to the emigrant inducements 
to settle, and its then government added other allurements to draw on to 
the soil the hardy and intelligent race, whose vigorous industry had in a few 

ears placed the northern republic foremost among commercial nations, 
The fact was overlooked, nee ver, that that race would bring with them 
the education, intelligence and fac ulty for self-government, which would 
make them unfit subjects on whom to vent the caprices of the turbulent 
chiefs of a military anarchy: and as soon as the articles of confederation 
by which Texas formed one of the United Mexican States were violated, 
without her consent, she declared her independence, and bade defiance to 
the utmost power of the dictator, who was simple enough to suppose ** that 
the gnarled oak could be twisted as easily as the young saplin;” that the 
sturdy independence of emigrants from the north could be moulded to the 
will of a military usurper. The very virtues of the An zl -Saxon race make 
their political union with the degr: ided Mexican-Spanish impossible. The 
missionaries of republicanism and civilization, who go out from among us, 
are sure to return intothe bosom of the nation with the fruits of their 
enterprise. 

The Mexican race now see, in the fate of the aborigines of the north, 
their own inevitable destiny. They must amalgamate and be lost, in 
the superior vigor of the Anglo-Saxon race, or they must utterly perish. 
They may postpone the hour for a time, but it will come, when their nation- 
ality shall cease. It is observable, that, while the Anglo-Saxon race have 
overrun the northern section, and purged it of a vigorous race of Indians, 
the Spaniards have failed to make any considerable progress at the south. 
The best estimate of the pe pul: ition of Mexico, is 7,000,000—of which 
4,500,000 are pure-blooded Indi: ins, and ¢ nly 1,000,000 of white Europeans 
and their descendants. From these data, it is evident that the process, 
which has been gone =e at the north, of driving back the Indians, or 
annihilating them as a race, has yet to be gone through at the south. The 
proud, rapacious, and idle Spaniards have but poorly fulfilled their mission. 
They have neither civilized nor christianized the people, nor reclaimed the 
country, in the possession ef which they have been undisturbed for centu- 
ries. ‘I'he native Indians have been allow ed to remain in their passive state 
of idleness, as long as they could yield anything to the rapacity of their 
rulers, clerical, civil, or military. The descent of the northern race, nuw 
become imminent by the occupation of ‘Texas, threatens speedily to change 


this state of things. The mineral and agricultural wealth of Mexico 
strongly tempts the h irdy emigrants, whom no toil discourages, no danger 
appals; and the lands south - the ce igi are many of them more 
desirable than those north of 1 W ho shall say that the torrent of emigra- 


tion, that for two thousand years has been pouring from the remote re- 
gions of Asia, across Europe, overturning empires in its course, bridging 
the Atlantic, peopling a new world, and surging to its indies. shall be 
stopped by the theories of the Whig party, the voice of Daniel Webster, or 
the frown of Santa Anna? 

All that the Spaniards have failed to do, remains yet to be done. The 
progress of emigration on this continent has hitherto been peaceful ;— 
but the Spanish race, to maintain their slothful possession of the country 
they hold, have, in the madness of their pride, attacked the colossal power 
that is about to overwhelm them. The result cannot be but to hasten 
the event, which peace would, sooner or later, have surely accomplished.— 
A state of war is entirely incompatible with our institutions and demo- 
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cratic form of government; and when, in our progress as a nation, such 
a calamity overtakes us, it becomes every citizen to exert his utmost to 
bring that war to a speedy and honorable termination. Eve sry other con- 
sideration should be laid aside, and all energies exerted, to push this 
war to a speedy end. With a nation like Mexico, with whom no ac- 
commodation can be hoped for, and, as sad experience has shown, no faith in 
treaties, even when made, can be entertained, there can be no end to the 
war short of her annihilation as a nation. The matter should be taken in 
hand in the spirit of Bonaparte’s Bulletins, in commencing the Prussian 
war: ‘‘ The House of Brandenburgh has ceased to reign in Europe.’ ” His 
vigorous strokes ceased not until that edict was apparently accomplished, and 
a few weeks sufficed for the purpose. Of the same nature should be our pro- 
ceedings. ‘‘ The Spaniards have ceased to rule in Mexico,” should be the 
motto, and corps after corps poured in at all quarters, until it is enacted. 
The war is not a matter of choice. It exists through the acts of Mexico, 
without any present prospect of peace. The known obstinacy of the Spanish 
race, and the want of any respectable head to the Mexican government, indi- 
cates that the war can be ultimate ‘ly terminated only by the seizure of all the 
large cities, including Mexico, occupying them by strong garrisons, and, 
while suppressing every species of Mexican military force, protecting the 
people from every kind of oppression, and, affording security to property, 
throwing the whole open to the free trade of all nations. Great commercial 
and industrial interests will then grow up. The capital of Europe, opera- 
ting upon the great natural resources of that favored region, will soon pro- 
duce such barriers to military aggressions, that the curse of Mexico, her 
military mountebanks, must cease to be; once imbued with the spirit of 
commerce and industry, internal revolutions and external aggressions will 
become unknown., It is an acknowledged law of nations, that when a 
country sinks inté a state of anarchy, unable to govern itself, and dangerous 
to its neighbors, it becomes the duty of the most powe rful of those neigh- 
bors to interfere and settle its affairs. | That such is the case with Mexico, 
no one can deny ; and that the anarchy which prevails there, arises from the 
absence of the great conservative interests of commerce and manufactures, 
is self-evident. ‘The remedy is to introduce the latter; and it can be done 
only by overrunning the country, occupying its strong places, and suppres- 
sing its turbulent army. No time should be lost in effecting this great 
object. The coast cannot be held in the sickly season; but once purged of 
the banditti, and United States troops in possession of the back country, the 
coast can be left epen to trade without fear of disturbance ; as, for instance, 
Vera Cruz may not be occupied by a northern army in the summer months ; 
but the Mexican military once driven out, a small United States force sta- 
tioned at Jalapa, 70 miles in its rear, overlocking the port, will command 
and protect it; and that place is described as the most desirable residence, 
It is not alone the war and the expense, great though it be, that is to be 
dreaded. Weare rich and eo and having plenty of resources, can 


pay any sums. A protracted war 1 , howeve r, buile jing up a great military 
interest, heretofore unknown to our Neetitaibads: The great peril which de- 
stroyed Mexico we are about to encounter. The long Spanish war of In- 


dependence stifled her industry and smothered her commerce. No interest 
flourished but the military, and her liberties ultimate ly perished in its giant 
gripe. ‘This interest having no sympathy with industrial pursuits—in its 
nature aristocratic, and harmonizing with all the splendid-government 
theories of the Whig party, is already rapidly growing among us. A few 
years only will consolidate tts strength, and spre ead its influence thro ugh all 
the ramifications of contractors and employees dependant upon war e xpendi- 
tures. Such an interest is one to be dreaded perhaps more than any other, 
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when we reflect upon the materials of strife within us, the rancour of party 
spirit, and the recklessness of fanaticism. Already has this war been pro- 
longed to a needless length. The importance of the case re quire rd that the 
city of Mexico should have been occupied by our troops in the fall, and that 
the Mexican Congress should have received propositions of peace from the 
United States government while our troops occupie vd their capital. ‘There 
has, however, been but little disposition to push on the war. ‘T'wenty mil- 
lions dollars and m: iny lives have been expended, while comparatively but lit- 
tle has been accomplished. In most countries of Europe, England and 
France particularly, the ‘ peace establishment” is on a scale which suffices 
France to conduct a war in Algiers, and England one in China and India, 
with but little increase of expenditure. In this country, where democratic 
principles require the revenue to be proportionate only to the economical 
wants of the government in time of peace, hostilities of any description re- 
quire an extraordinary outlay, and to procure the means by unusual expe- 
dients. At such a time, therefore, every possible expe nditure that can be 
spared or postponed should be stopped while the war lasts. Eve ry effort 
should be made to raise promptly a sufficiency of means in men and money, 
and to make the debt necessarily contracte .d as small as possible. Thus, 
their improvement of rivers and harbors, how great soever may be its 
importance to the welfare of the country under ordinary circumstances, 
sinks into insignificance in time of war, c ompared with the necessity of 
speedy peace. Such appropriations should, therefore, be postponed until 
that peace is acquired. 

The war exists. There is no alternative between deep national disgrace 
and the conquest of territory. The blood and treasure of the whole Union 
must be expended in the vigorous prosecution of the war. The inevitable 
results will be the acquisition of territories which will be the common pro- 
perty of all the states. To incur, voluntarily, national dishonor, the dangers 
of a large military force superadded to enormous expense, with the view of 
forcing peculiar notions upon one section of the Union. is conduct too 
nearly allied to the imbecile follies of our miserable neighbor, to meet with 
countenance or support from the people at large. 


MESMER AND SWEDENBORG." 


Tue author of this work, for many years one of the most eminent and 
learned of the clergymen attached to the p resbyterian church, has recently 
created no little sensation by his abandonment of the doctrines and fellow- 
ships to which he has all along adhered. His profound knowledge of the 
oriental tongues, and his ability and force as a writer, gave him a high po- 
sition in the Christian sect in whose symbols he peeeeaen faith. He was 
generally known as a most diligent and various student; and by his com- 
mentaries on the Scripture s and several ether works, displaying no little re- 
search and erudition, ere -d a reputation beyond the precincts of s own 
church. We remember to have re ys some years since, a book of his on 


the Millenium, which was marked by great originality - and also a se sei s of 


Dissertations on the Pro phecies, unusually clear and vigorous in their reason- 
ings. A Hebrew Grammar from the same source has been commended to 
us since, as one of the best of its kind ever published. 


* Mesmer and Swedenborg ; or, the Relation of the Developments of Mesmerism to the Doe- 
trines and Disclosures of Swedenborg. By George Bash. John Allen, New-York, 1447. 
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When, therefore, in the maturity of his age and his fame, Professor Bush 
completely relinquished the modes of thought that had hitherto governed 
him, it may reasonably be supposed that his course excited a more “thi um or- 
dinary degree of attention. ‘The first indications of his de »parture from for- 
mer standards were given in a treatise on the Resurrection, in which he un- 
dertook to combat the tenets now almost universally received by the churches, 
and to show that they were repugnant to human reason and the commonest 
facts of science, unsustained by a fair interpretation of Scripture, and per- 
nicious in their bearing on the foundation-principles of morality. With 
what suecess he maintained his ground, it is not our province to decide; 
we simply know that his arguments were put with so much force and acute- 
ness, that the opposite party were induced to issue a great many replies, both 
in the shape of sermons and books, to counteract their effect. This heresy, 
however, though regarded by many as fundamenté il, could have been for- 
given him in time, if he had not, a few months afterwards, followed up his 
original offence by one infinitely greater. He was compelled, in the course 
of his pursuit of the truth, not only to bring other tenets of his faith into 
que — but to review the bases of his whole re ligious belief. In this state 
of mind, he fell in with the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, an old Swed- 
ish prop - ‘t and Seer, and they impressed him so deeply, that he gradually 
surrendered his convictions of the truth of his previous theology and em- 
braced that of the new-found light. A change so thorough and ‘universal, 
under all the circumstances of the case, was likely to produce a prodigious 
stir; and we believe, that ever since the announcement of it, Professor Bush 
has had his hands full of controversies with his old friends. These he has 
conducted with spirit and enthusiasm, but, so far as our observation extends, 
in candor and true Christian kindness. If he be in error, as his opponents 
allege, we are glad to see that his errors do not lead him into that bitterness 
of bigotry which is ordinarily their ace ompanime nt. No one certainly could 
have vindicated himself in a new position in a more open, sincere and dig- 
nified manner, than Professor Bush has done in every instance. 

In the work before us he appears as the defender of Swedenborg on new 
grounds. His object, as he states in his preface, is to elevate the phe nomena 
of what is called Mesmerism to a higher character than that in which men 
have been wont to contemplate them, by bringing to their elue idation the 
spiritual theories of Swedenborg. He assumes, consequently, that the most 
important facts brought to light inthe Mesmeric state are of a spiritual ha- 
ture, and can only be adequately solved, by being viewed in connection with 
the state of disembodied spirits, and the laws of their intercourse with each 
other, as described in the visions of Swedenborg. He does not attempt to 
demonstrate Mesmerism itself, but throughout his work takes it for granted. 
He regards its peculiar manifestations as already established by an abun- 
dance of evidence; and he simply argues, that their uniform coincidence 
with what Swedenborg revealed many years ago, is a striking te stimony to 
the truth of his disclosures. If Mesmerism be true, he says, then it follows, 
as an inevitable inference, that Swedenborg is true, because he has accu- 
rately foretold all its results and causes; but the converse of the proposition 
will not follow, 7. ¢., if Mesmerism be false that Swedenborg is false. For 
the disclosures of Swedenborg are held to rest upon an independent and 
substantial footing of their own, so that whatever becomes of the phenomena 
he is brought forward to explain, the intrinsic truth and rationality of his 
system is not disturbed. 

Prof. Bush’s general plan is, first, to display the prominent facts exhibited 
in the usual Mesmeric experiments, and then adduce such portions of the 
works of his teacher as coincide with or explain them, and thus show 
that the two classes of development belong to the same order of pheno- 
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mena. He relies, for the most part, for his Mesmeric facts, on the accounts 
given in the works of its disciples, but occasionally he draws from his own 
experience, for which he claims implicit reliance. He says, that he has 
long studied the subject; that he has had as good opportunities to decide 
upon it as any body in the world, and that he is perfectly conscious of hay- 
ing been animated solely in all his researches by a sincere and uncompro- 
mising desire to know the truth. Others may have been deceived in their 
experiments, but he is positive that his own experience has been full and 
unmistakable. 

In the first chapter he attempts to determine Swedenborg’s own state, 
which he says was infinitely higher than that attained by any mesmeric pa- 
tient, and then proceeds to point out the difference in the conditions of 
their minds.—“‘ The main facts in the Mesmeric processes,” he remarks, 
“are, the agency of one person in producing what is termed the magnetic 
sleep in another, by means of certain manual and mental operations, and the 
complete subsequent oblivion, in the subject, of everything that had occur- 
red during the trance. ‘The case of Swedenborg was, in all these respects, 
entirely the reverse. His state was nota state of sleep—it was not one 
which any other human being had an agency in ee a was it 


marked by the least absence of recollection upon coming out of it, if, in- 
deed, there was any such — as coming out. On the ae Sis was 
in the perfect possession of his senses during the whole time. Unlike the 


magnetic seers, who are in a state of internal, but not at the same time of 
external consciousness, Swedenborg was in_ be th at once. His prerogative 
was the opening of a spiritual sight, which left him still in the enjoyment of 
his natural sight.” Mr. Bush then quotes from Swedenborg a description 
of his own state, which also refers to other states similar to those of mes- 
merizees; but we cannot say that we are much impressed by the views 
propounded in this chapter. The Professor, in his eagerness to maintain a 
superior and exclusive authority for his teac Se has hurried himself to some 
unphilosophical conclusions. But it is not our object now to enter into con- 
troversy on the numerous questions suggested by his essay—of which we 
propose simply to give a brief account. 

Well, then, after the Professor has determined, satisfactorily to his own 
mind, the peculiar and pre-e minent claims of Swedenborg, as a divinely- 
commissioned messenger of God, he enters upon an elaborate discussion of 
the more obvious mental phenome na of Mesmerism, under the heads of the 
Transfer of Thought, Phantasy, Spheres, Memory, Clairvoyance, Magnetic 
Hearing, Repugnance to Names, and Truthfuln ess. Hibs illustrations of all 
these points are full of interest. Even the most sceptical reader will find 
his curiosity kept on the stretch, either by the extracts taken from the works 
of the Magnetisers, or by the singular applic ability of the quot tions from 
Swedenborg, adduced in elucidation. It is certainly one of the most re- 
markable coincidences on record, to consider it in no higher light, that a 
man, whose works were written nearly a century since, should have antici- 
pated, with such minuteness, so peculiar a class of developments. Nor is 
the strangeness of the fact at all diminished, whether we consider the Mes- 
meric results as genuine or illusive. If the phenomena, said to be elicited 
in this way, are delusions, on the part either of patients or performers, how 
is it that they so uniformly agree with the spiritual laws laid down by Swe- 
denborg? On the other hand, if they are the real things they pretend to 
be, how came Swedenborg by a knowledge of these, many years before 
Mesmer even was born?) The whole subject, it ‘refore, is wo rthy of serious 
inquiry, no matter what may be our present impressions of its nature and 
tendencies. 

Appended to these discussions are accounts of famous visionaries, such 
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as the Rev. William Tennent, whose case once excited some attention in 
this country; of the Seeress of Prevorst, described so graphically in the in- 
teresting Gork of Kerner; and last and latest, though by no means least, 
the recent revelations of the young man in this city, named Andrew Jack- 
son Davis. What is said of the latter is marvellous in the highest degree. 
It seems that he is a young man, about twenty years of age, who worked at 
the trade of shoemaker, until within a year or two past, when he began to 
exhibit, it is said, great clairvoyant power in regard to disease. This 
power has grown upon him, until he now lays claim to the higher faculties 
of spiritual insight. Professor Bush gives this account of him : 


“In consequence of what he deems a direct communication from the spirit of 
Swedenborg, a year or two since—of whose name, by the way, or the fact of his 
ever having lived, he was then entire ly ignorant—he was prompted to enter upon 
a course of lectures in the Mesmeric state, on a large class of scientific subjects, 
of which he has thus far delivered about eighty, embracing Cosmology, Ethnology, 
Astronomy, Geology, Physiology, Language, and various others, upon all which 
he is profoundly ignorant in his natural state. He is a young man whose educae 
tional advantages have been of the most limited character, having never enjoyed, 
from the age of childhood, but about five months schooling. Up to the period 
when he entered on his Mesmeric career, he had served as a shoemaker’s appren- 
tice ; and the gentleman in whose employ he was, is ready, at any time, to testify 
to his entire unacquaintance with the scientific topics, of which he has treated in 
his lectures ; and that, too, on many points. in a truly masterly manner. Since 
that date, he has been so constantly occupied in the examination of diseases and 
in the lectures, that no time has been left him for anything like the connected 
study, which would be requisite for such elaborate discussions as he goes into, on 
the entire philosophy of the universe, besides that he considers himself prohibited 
by an internal dictate, from reading a page ora line on any of the subjects of 
which he treats. To these inward monitions, or impressions, as he terms them, 
he uniformly pays a religious deference ; and as he acts under the conviction, that 
his only security for his being made the medium of truth, is his own unimpeach- 
able truthfulness and general moral integrity, I am, for myself, perfectly satisfied 
that entire confidence is to be reposed in his statements. Having had, for many 
months, a fair opportunity of acquaintance, and having closely studied the leading 
traits of his character, I can freely say, that a more simple, guile ‘less, unsophisti- 
cated spirit, I have seldom met; or one more utterly incapable of being a party to 
any scheme of imposture or delusion. He has been, from his earliest years, reli- 
giously disposed ; and his former employer has certified, in the fullest manner, to 
his uniformly upright and exemplary conduct, during the time that he was in his 
service, and an inmate in his family. The same testimony is given by all who 
have known him from a child. Indeed, were his character, generally, other than 
it is, [ doubt if he would ever have been made the medium of such astounding 
developments as have uttered themselves through him. He possesses, both phys- 
ically aud mentally, in an eminent degree, the requisites for a clairvoyant of the 
highest order. But it is the less necessary for me to dwell upon these traits of 
his character, and his claims to credibility, as his lectures are to be published, in 
connection with a voluminous mass of testimony, from the most authentic sources, 
to his absolute incompetency to such revelations, except upon the ground of super- 
natural agency. ‘This conclusion will probably be confirmed by the purport of 
the ensuing communication. 

“T may here remark, in regard to the series of lectures above mentioned, that 
while I express no opinion as to the absolute truth of the scientific principles and 
positions advanced in them, I am fully prepared to bear witness to the fact, of his 
making correct use of a multitude of technical terms. appropriate to the themes 
of science, which he is wholly unable to define in his waking state, and which would 
naturally occur only to one who had been long familiar with the subjects, and with 
their peculiar nomenclature. Indeed, I have been sometimes amused at his bun- 
gling attempts, on casually reading the manuscript, even to pronounce accurately 
the words which he utters with entire freedom and correctness in the Mesmeric 
delivery, and which are taken down verbatim by a scribe, with a view to ultimate 
publication. I can also testify, that having been occasionally present at some of 
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these lectures, I have heard him quote, with the utmost accuracy, from the He- 
brew, Greek, and Latin languages, of none of which he has the least knowledge 
in his normal condition. He has also quoted long extracts from the Sanscrit, the 
substance of which I have been able to verify from a French translation of the 
Vedas. Whether the same thing exists in an English version, I have not learned, 
But [ am entirely confident he has never read it in any translation. At the same 
time, I have no reason to suppose, that, even in his preternatural state, he can be 
fairly said to be acquainted with these tongues. He would, probably, be unable to 
give the meaning of any sentence in a foreign language, that might be submitted 
to him by way of experiment. But whatever word or phrase may be necessary 
to the more full elucidation of any point which he is explaining, seems to come 
spontaneously to his lips, from the same source with the body of the disclosures 
themselves ; and that these are suggested or dictated by the influx of some other 
mind into his own, is, I think, beyond question. But that it is any mind inhabit- 
ing a material body, which prompts his revelations, [ am convinced is not the case, 
for they are often in direct contrariety to all the opinions which have ever been 
advanced upon the same subjects; and when not contrary, they are frequently 
beyond all that has been known to be propoun led respecting them. 

** Not the least remarkable among the phenomena of the case, is the fact, that 
his enunciations, from the outset, in this course of lectures, have coincided, most 
astonishingly, with those of Swedenborg, although he has, to this hour, never 
read a page of his works, and has never been intimately associated with those 
who have, or who would be capable of determining his thoughts in that direction, 
The two gentlemen, who are permanently connected with him in his Mesmeric 
operations, are both of them nearly as ignorant as himself of the peculiar doc- 
trines, philosophical and theological, of Swedenborg; and since they have become 
aware of the fact of the coincidence mentioned, they have stifled their curiosity, 
and rigidly abstained from all recourse to those writings, with the express design 
of being able to say, in the issue, that from whatever source his information may 
have been derived, it has not come from their minds.” 


We do not mean to engage in a discussion of the general subject pre- 
sented in this volume, because our own views are not sufficiently decided, 
to commit the pages of this Review to either one side or the other in the 
controversy. But one thing we will do, and that is—protest against the 
spirit in which inquiries of this sort are received in certain quarters, The 
sceptic ism, mockery, prejudice, and ridicule, with which anything pertain- 
ing to Mesmerism, ‘and eve ‘rything that indicates the present and immediate 
existence of a spiritual world, is escorted into notoriety, seems to us as un 
philosophical as they are unchristian. The whole proceeding betrays a 
most grossly naturalistic or animal state of the human mind. It shows that 
there is as little of the spirit of true science abroad, as there is of the spirit 
of true religion. For, it is as much opposed to the principles of Bacon, as 
it is to those of the Gospel, to meet every new thing in the haughty tone of 
unbelief and conservatism. Bacon, indeed, has most beautifully remarked, 
somewhere in his works, that scientific truth is best received, like the King- 
dom of Heaven, by “ little children’—by those who have the docility, m 
nocence, and fresh faith of childhood. ‘‘ To believe all things,” and “to 
hope all things,” is a sign, as well of the philosophic as of the Christian 
temper ; and nothing could be more opposed to a rational and intelligent 
method, than to reject what is novel, merely because it is novel, or because 
it seems to contradict what we have been before taught to regard as truth. 
The realms of Truth are as infinite as the Divine Wisdom; our conquests 
within them thus far have scarcely passed the borders; and for any one, 
under these circumstances, to say what is possible or what is impossible, 1s 
to be guilty of a prodigious presumption. Man’s life on earth is but one 
continuous scene of mental development. Every day unfolds to his mind 
some new view of the wonders of the Creative Power. His business here, 
therefore, is to live and learn. He is not to thrive, like an oyster, by tak- 
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ing in a certain amount of the surrounding elements, and then shutting his 
intellectual shell for ever: but like a plant, he must keep his system per- 
petually open to all the genial influences of the world. Around him are the 
infinitudes, rich in life, “and peopled with multitudes of interesting forces : 
what he knows of their powers and tendencies is little; whether they be ma- 
terial, or spiritual, or celestial, or divine, he has yet to learn; in how far 
they act upon each other or upon him, he has also yet to learn, with much 
else besides ; and to assert positively, in view of such tremendous ignorance, 
what is or is not, or what may and may not be, is to assume most sacri- 
+ cela ~~ prerogative of a God. We know that man’s mind is in its in- 
fancy ; we know that Humanity, as a whole, has scarcely left its sw addling 
bands; so ere it it does not do for us to put on the grave airs and imposing 
looks of supereminent wisdom. There is a good deal in this universe, we 
may depend upon it, ‘not dreamt of in our philosophy.” We only demon- 
strate our own littleness and conceit, when we attempt to impose limits on 
human faculties or human acquisitions. The career of Knowledge is doubt- 
less gradual, and it may be retrograde for a while, but it is never stationary. 
One would think, that the frequent and ignominious defeats that the un- 
reasoning sticklers for things as they are have suffered, would damage their 
faith in their own infallibility. But they proceed now to fight over thei ir old 
battles with as much arrogance as at first. Conservatism, in short, is like 
india rubber, it will stretch « long while before breaking. The entire 
history of human advancement, is a record of the absurdity of that tenacious 
spirit in which it acts, yet it continues to manifest the same spirit. On this 
subject of Animal Magnetism, for instance, it is as scornful and incredulous 
as it once was on that of Christianity, or the Copernican system of Astrono- 
my. It begins by taking for granted that its very pretensions are absurd, 
and then ridicules and abuses all its developments as charlatanism and 


irreligion. 
Now, we say, without committing ourselves to the truth or falsehood of 


’ 
Mesmerism, that this spirit, in which it has been heretofore discussed, is a 
fundamental wrong. <A philosopher or a Christian ought to approach the 
matter in a wholly different tone. We find that for half a century at least, 
iaen of irreproachable character and sane minds in other respects, have 
asserted the existence of certain peculiar manifestations, which they call 
Animal Magnetism. We find, in looking over their books only cursorily, the 
most evident air of sincerity on the part of the writers, and a singular unifor- 
mnity in the results they describe. We find, also, a numerous class of com- 
petent thinkers, like Professor Bush, connecting these phenomena with a 
high and consistent spiritual philosophy, in the truth of which the y express 
an immoveable confidence, and which they maintain is intimately related to 
the moral welfare of mankind. What, then, is the proper course for a 
philosophic mind? To condemn the whole thing at the first blush—to over- 
whelm it “J ingenious appeals to prejudice—to ally it in public estimation 
with witchcraft and heathen juggleries, or to treat it as the mere dream of 
weak or wicked enthusiasts? Not at all. But to look it candidly into the 
face, to examine its claims cautiously but honestly, and to keep the mind 
in a state ready to embrace it, should the investigation perchance prove it 
to be true. It is only in this way that Humanity can from time to time be 
led into higher knowledge. We must never discard Reason, but we must 
keep reason in subjection to the laws of positive Evidence. 

The other day we were travelling in the obscurer parts of New-Jersey, 
when we happened upon an exce ent and kind-hearted old lady, who had 
known us in the days of our youth. In the course of a long conversation 
upon the changes for better or worse which had happened during the inter- 
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val, a word was dropped touching the operations of the magnetic telegraph. 
—‘ And pray, sir, does a man of your good sense,” she was pleased to 
phrase it, ‘‘ really believe in the stories that are told about that thing?” 
““ Why, madam,” we answered, humbly, “ we not only believe, but know; 
for we have seen the instrument at work.” ‘“*Ah!” she resumed, “ there 
must be some mistake about it.” ‘ But consider,” we interposed, “ how 
long now it has been in actual use by the newspapers and thousands of 
others.” ‘ Well, that may all be,” was her conclusion, “ but I had rather 
believe them all deceived in some way, than that news can be transmitted 
five hundred miles ia a minute.” She was a capital specimen, we thought, 
of philosophic conservatism. 


NAVY REFORM. 


Tue subject of Navy Reform has been for many years gradually attracting 

an increasing amount of the p iblic attention. The knowledge has become 
pretty generally extended, of the existence of abuses in our naval system, 
claiming correction ; extravagances loudly demanding reduction ; and even 
some incongruities so absurd, that, if not reformed, they must inevit: ably 
result, sooner or later, in the t total demoralization and ruin of the service. 
All milits iry establis hme ‘nts appear to have a natural tendency towards 
pecuniary extravagance ; and there are no applications of public money, in 
which less acc ount seems to be habitually taken of the precise ratio between 
expenditure and utility, than in those which have for their object the de- 
struction of human life in war, whether on the field or the flood. A certain 
exclusive pride also seems to wall in, not only the uniformed and epauletted 
body of the officers of each of these professions, but the various grades of 
functionaries connected with those dey partments in every government. [rom 
highest to lowest, the perv: ading bias is generally conservative—adverse to 
change distrustful of innovation, and especially jealous of impertinent 
civilian suggestions of improve ment and economy. Slow and difficult is 
the headway that reform can ever make in the organization and adminis 
tration of these establishments. It is sad up-hill work. Swimming against 
the stream, and cutting against the grain, are oo easier and more agreeable 
tasks. Every step discovers an obstacle and rai an opponent; an oppo- 
nent equally troublesome, whether active in open resistance, or still more 
provoking in the sluggish slowness of a passive vis inertia. Wo betide the 
daring civilian who goes into the office of head of either of those dep: tn 1ents 
of the public service, as a reformer, an investigator 3 veteran abi ses, a 
retrencher of customary extravagances! If he escape being stifled to death 
in the clouds of dust and cobweb disturbed by his own broom of reform, he 
may esteem himself fortunate, and may th: ink his stars if he esc: ipe with no 
worse penalty than a little “ unpopularity’’ among those classes who happen 
to be unpleasantly affected by that very line of policy which constitutes his 
best title to the public gratitude and appl: wuse. 

We have watched with no slight degree of attention Mr. Bancroft’s recent 
brief but brilliant career at the head of the Navy Department. At first 
curious to see how such novel duties of administration would be performed 
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by one whose previous reputation had been only that of a scholar, a student 
and an author. A still higher interest, in our estimation, soon began to attach 
to the e xpe +riment which he seemed determined to meke, of the practicability 
of carrying out some such extensive, thorough and vigorous system of Navy 
Reform, as we well knew to be loudly demanded by the true interest of the 
profession, as we ‘Il as of the public service, 

As was to be expected, it was not long before a great outcry began to 
make itself heard, both in ‘and out of the service, against the Secretary and 
his reforms. T he social influence of the officers of the navy, as a class, is 
no insignificant power ; consisting as it does of so large a number of generally 
intelligent and estimable gentlemen, distributed over the country, especially 
on the Atlantic border; animated by acommon feeling of prejudice and 
alarm; and everywhere enjoying the easiest facilities of access to the 
columns of the press, and to the minds of those by whom it is directed. 
When with this influence co-operated the partisan hostility of two-thirds of 
the newspapers, always so credulous to believe, and so unscrupulous to ex- 
aggerate evil of a prominent political adversary, (and with the addition, 
moreover, of one or two Democratic prints, whose editors were provoked 
into a still more bitter enmity, by the offending Secretary’s refusal of official 
favors claimed by persons alike unworthy and importunate,) it is not difficult 
to form a pretty just estimate of the true value of the clamor that was 
raised, with such industrious concert and vehemence, against the late head 
of the Navy Department. 

By an unfortunate coincidence, also, it happened that some of the more 
important of Mr. Bancroft’s propositions of reform were brought forward 
at about the very period when our relations with the greatest maritime 
power of the globe seemed to wear the most threatening aspect ; when, in- 
deed, to many minds, the day did not appear distant, when we might find 
ourselves with two or three formidable wars at a time on,our hands. Re- 
duction in the numerical force of the officers held a prominent place in his 
plans, or that reduction contemplated an increase of efliciency, and an 
increase, rather than a decrease, of the number of vessels and guns to be kept 
afloat, ) al it was easy for hostile prejudice to drown the arguments advanced 
in support of the proposed reforms, in plausible outery against their un- 
seasonableness. ‘These plans had, indeed, no reference to the question of 
war or peace ; in either event they justified themselves by incontrovertible 
reasons. Sos reased efficiency was even in a higher degree their object, than 
economy in expenditure ; and in reference to the possibility of a state of 
war, and the demands upon the service which it would involve, the economy 
aimed at by the Secretary derived all the stronger recommendation from that 
circumstance. 

At the very time when this clamor was at its worst, it was no unfrequent 
remark among some of the best officers in the service, as well as members 
of Congress and others deliberately acquainted with the subject, that Mr. 
Bancroft was probably the very best Secretary that had ever been in the 
department ; that his reforms were in general of the most valuable character ; 
and that the adoption of at least the principal of them was indispensable tothe 
continued healthy efficiency, if not to the very existence, of the navy, in any 
sense worthy of the name. 

A striking illustration of the occasion existing in the navy for useful 
retrenchment, was certainly afforded by Mr. Bancroft’s statement to Con- 
gress, in his communication to the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of April 23d, 1846, that while the expenses of the establishment (on the 
existing basis of about 7,500 seamen, and about 1,000 marines) have hitherto 
been estimated at more than $6,000,000, “‘a series of reforms have been 
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begun, which, if vigorously maintained by necessary acts of legislation, will 
have effected a saving of nearly a million of doll irs, without diminishing 
the number of officers, or of men, or of ships, or of guns, employed at sea, ” 

The same communication, elicited by a resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, proceeds to give the following condensed summary of the reform- 
ing and retrenching policy of the late Secret ary: 


“To effect this, a unity of purpose must pervade the entire administration of 
the Navy Department. The service must be relieved from the burden of super- 
numerary officers ; appointments and promotions must be made of none but officers 
capable of fully doing the duties of their stations ; the pay must be graduated accord- 
ing to length of service; the number of shore-stations, as they are called, must be 
still farther curtailed; the complement and allowance of ships at sea must be 
economy, consistent with efficiency ; the number of the 


regulated by the severest 
the employment of labor at the nm ivy- 


navy-yards must be no further increased ; 
yards must be directed by a harmonious system, so that preparations may not be 
made for doing at each of our eight navy-yards what can only be done at one or 
two; the pressure for places to be filled by persons who wait for work, instead of 
employing workmen when work is to be dou e, must be resisted; the contingent 
expenses, especially those of travel and incidental labor, must be reduced ; and the 
number and force of the s juadrons to be maintained, must never exceed the limits 


required by the public exigencies.”’ 


It is an indisputable fact, that our navy is the most expensive, in propor- 
tion to its size, and force afloat, of those of all the maritime powers of the 
world. Not only is its scale of pay much higher, (with the exception of 
the highest grades of officers,) but its other gener: r expenditure is compar- 
atively more costly, than is to be witnessed in the naval administration of 
either England or France; a fact which, if left much longer unreformed, 
may well be pointed at, to the discredit of a government professing to be 
enlightened by popular intelligence, stimulated by democratic energy, and 
simplified by republican frugality. 

In no application is the maxim more true, than in reference to the present 
subject, that “‘a penny saved is a penny gained.” The navy is justly a 
he public service with our people and government; at 


favorite branch of the 
the same time that very large expenditures, for any objects of no very pres 
sing immediate necessity, are at variance alike with the wishes of the one, 
and the theory and spirit of the other. Every dollar wasted is, therefore, 
as was well understood by Mr. Bancroft, a dollar withdrawn from effective 
applic: ition to the extension and improvement of the navy; every dollar saved 
is a dollar beneficially added to those valuable objects. The promised econ- 
omy of a million, as propose od by the Secret: ry, w ithout Ziateibion of the 
effective force afloat, whether in officers, men, ships, or guns, was, therefore, 
no ‘ reduction of the navy,” but, on the contrary, a basis for cor- 


in fact, 
And, tndeed, not only would 


responding extension as well as improvement. 
the people’s representatives vote, ‘bat the people themse Ive ‘+s would gladly 


sanction, increased expenditure in a much larger proportion, than in merely 
equal amounts with the savings thus rescued from waste. A true economy 
being the wise and skillful application of adequate means to valuable ends, 
hundreds would be cheerfully given, on an assurance of the most effective 
and productive application of the expenditure, where tens are begrudged 
to a system known to be rife with tendencies to misuse and abuse. 

One of the retrenchments proposed by Mr. Bancroft was a reduction of 
the number of officers employed, in proportion to the number of men. Let 
it not be lost sight of, that this involved no reduction of the effective force 
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of the navy ; but a mere re-adjustment of the proper relative proportions of 
the respective branches of the service. As this was, probably, the head 
and front of the late Secretary’s offending, in the estimation of those 
by whom the clamor against him was chiefly stimulated, we will let him 
state the case for himself, by quoting the following extract, long as it is, from 
his letter on Navy Reform, already referred to: 


«A disproportion exists between the number of officers, of the higher grades, 
and the number of seamen. At the opening of the present session of Congress, 
there were sixty-eight captains, ninety-seven commanders, and three hundred and 
twenty-six or three hundred and twenty-seven lieutenants. Of the captains, but 
fourteen were at sea; of the commanders, but twenty-two; of the lieutenants, 
but one hundred and twenty-six. Of the captains, sixteen had not been at sea 
since their promotion; of the commanders, thirty-eight were in the same condi- 
tion; and in each of the two highest grades, the number is still larger, of those 
who within that time have made no full cruise. 

“The navy languishes from the profusion of officers. 

“+The practice heretofore in our service,’ says Commodore Stewart, ‘ of filling 

up the different grades with more officers than are requisite for duty, and the cre- 
ating civil shore-stations for their employment, has ever seemed to me impolitic, 
and attended with injury to the officers themselves. * . * * * 
It is only an active and devoted career on his own element, that can constitute the 
accomplished seaman and skillful commander. This is the only path for the ac- 
quirement of distinction, hovor, and success, when the country calls upon him to 
meet the foe on the ocean. [ would therefore recommend a re-organization of 
the navy-yards, and the suppression of shore-stations as much as possible. * * 
. . * In the views which I have at different times set forth on naval 
subjects, it has been a main point with me, not only to restrict officers as much as 
possible from civil service, but also to keep their numbers within the wants of our 
navy in peace. And in these views | have been actuated by considerations of 
permanent advantage to the officers themselves, and to the service in general; for 
itis at all times good policy to keep in miyd, that in our country a naval! establish- 
ment can be as readily destroyed by the hand of profusion as by that of penury. 
By prescribing a limit to it by law, the executive department would be relieved 
from the pressure of applicants, the corps would be rendered more select, and the 
promotions less irregular and more sutisfactory in regard to competency and 
tulent.’ 

“In ascertaining the proper limits to appointments of each grade, the statute- 
book furnishes the best exposition of the purposes of Congress. Previous to 
1813, the number had been limited by lawe In 1842, to check a system of nu- 
merous promotions, Congress forbade an increase beyond the number in service 
at fixed dates. 

“ For the evil already existing, of supernumerary officers, no immediate remedy 
was provided ; but the second section of the act of 3d March, 1813, was neither 
repealed nor modified. By that section it was enacted ‘that the President be, 
and he is hereby, authorised to appoint such officers, and to employ the number 
of seamen, which may be necessary for such vessels as are authorised by law to 
be put in commission, any law to the contrary notwithstanding.’ 

“Tt would appear, therefore, that it had been the manifest intention of Congress 
to authorise the appointment of such officers, and such only, as were necessary 
for ‘such vessels as are authorized by law to be put in commission.’ The great 
increase which subseqaently took place, seems, plainly, never to have been con- 
templated by law. 

“The question arises, how many are necessary for the purpose indicated in the 

act approved March 3, 1813? A mode for the ascertainment of this number was 
suggested in a communication, made the 29th January, 1821, to the House of 
Representatives, by an able committee of that body ; and it is this: * That if we 
retain in service, in time of peace, a sufficient number of officers to officer all our 
ships which are built, equipped, and launclied, it will afford a liberal peace-estab- 
lishment.’ And the committee proposed a reduction. 
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‘** At that time, when the committee of the House proposed a reduction, there 
were thirty-two captains, thirty-two commanders, and one hundred and ninety- 
three lieutenants; the committee found an excess of fifteen captains, of twenty 
commanders; and of seventy lieutenants. By inference, they recommended an 
establishment, to consist of but seventeen captains, twelve commanders, and one 
hundred and twenty-three lieutenants. A limit was not then established, nor was 
a reduction required by law; but the effect of the inquiry and report was mani- 
fest ; the number of officers of the two highest grades for the next seven years, 
rather diminished than increased ; so that in 1828, at the opening of the last year of 
Mr. J. Q. Adams’s administration, the aggregate number of captains and com- 
manders was but sixty-two. 

‘The number in 1842, and since that time, has been fixed at sixty-eight cap- 
tains, ninety-seven commanders, and three hundred and twenty-seven lieutenants, 
The number required to officer all the vessels afloat in that same year, 1842, was 
estimated by Commodore Stewart, at eighteen captains, eighteen commanders, 
and one hundred and eighty-five lieutenants. That is to say, there was an excess of 
fifty captains, of seventy-nine commanders, and of one hundred and forty lieuten- 
ants. ‘ But to the actual floating service,’ says Commodore Stewart, ‘ let an addi- 
tional number be allowed for disability from age, sickness, or other causes, and for 
the supply of all proper stations on shore. ‘The captain’s list should be increased 
by the same number, the commanders by three-fourths, and the lieutenants’ list 
by one-half.’ 

*¢ For the ships on the stocks or to be built, no allowance is made; it will be 
early enough to appoint officers for them, when the time comes for launching and 
employing them ; and the grade of midshipmen is the school from which accom- 
plished officers may at any time be draughted. 

* Were all the ships now in ordinary to be called into actual service, in addition 
to those already in commission, there could, at this time, be employed at sea, not 
more than from twenty-six to thirty-two captains, about thirty commanders, and 
about two hundred and fifteen lieutenants. : 

* Last year, there were in commission as many ships as could well be kept 
afloat, under the limit of seven thousand five hundred seamen; and there never 
were employed at sea more than abouts sixteen captains, of whom ten only com- 
manded ships, and six commanded squadrons ; about twenty-one commanders, and 
one hundred and thirty-one lieutenants. 

«If these views are correct, in the three highest grades, the number of officers 
liable to be called upon for active duty, after a liberal allowance for reliefs and 
aptains, from sixty-eight to forty-eignt; 


shore-stations, may be reduced—that of c 
iftv ; of lieutenants, from three hundred 


of commanders, from ninety-seven to f 
and twenty-seven to two hundred and sixty.” 
. 

Few readers will give a fair and candid attention to the above reasoning, 
without concurrence in the conclusion to which it leads. It is incontro- 
vertible, that the navy has long been, to use the language of Mr. Bancroft, 
suffering seriously from a ‘‘ plethora of officers ;”’ that is to say, relatively 
to the number of men authorized by law, and of vessels in commission. It 
has needed reduction, in this particular, in a twofold point of view ; both 
to diminish the relative number, even on the imaginary supposition of a 
general equality of merit; and to purge it of the inetlicient, in reference to 
the actual state of things, in that respect, well-known to exist in all of its 
several grades. If, by a permanent increase of the number of men and of 
vessels which it may be the future policy of the government to keep afloat, 
an increase in the number of officers should become necessary, beyond the 
number now dictated by a proper proportion to the present demand, there 
will be no difficulty in obtaining them by promotion from the ever ready 


and aspiring ranks of the lieutenants and midshipmen. 
The following exhibits the number of officers of the grades indicated, for 


a series of years past : 
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Captains. Commanders. Lieutenants. | Midshipmen and Passed Mid. 
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The only mode in which we can fix the proper proportions between the 
number of officers required, and the force, in ships and men, which it may 
be the policy of the government to keep in commission, is by determining 
a certain ratio that shall be maintained between the number on shore and 
afloat, Of the grade of captain, if an equal number remain on shore with 
that of those at sea,—of commanders, if there are two ashore for three 
afloat,—and of lieutenants, if three ashore for five afloat,—there certainly 
can be no cause for complaint, either of a lack of a proper reserved force 
of officers, always ready for orders, or of over-tasking the service, by too 
great a proportion of the time of officers being re quired to be spent at sea. 
In view of the liberality of the salaries paid, their life-permanency, and 
other advantages, together with the active service which the country has a 
right to expect in return, it certainly is not unreasonable that a captain 
should be expected to pass half of his time at sea; a commander, three- 


Jifths ; and a lieutenant, five-eighths. Larger proportions of time, devoted 


to active service, are, indeed, due from its officers to the country. It can- 
not be questione d, that these proportions would involve a libe ral allowance 
of officers on shore, for repose, recreation, sickness, &c. ; and always place 
at the disposal of the Department an ample number, upon whom, at any 
moment, to call, for all the wants of the service. 

It must be borne in min d, that we are here treating of a peace-establish- 
ment. It was in reference to a peace-establishment, that the late Secretary 

made his propositions of reduction, conceived and proposed before the 
present difficulties with Mexico had risen to the serious character they have 
since assumed. We still both trust and believe, that the present state of 
things is but temporary and accidental ; and well ‘aware that at the present 
actual moment it would be vain, for any practical purpose, to ask the 
public attention to any pli ins of reduction or reform, we desire our readers 
to consider the subject in this point of view alone, that of a peace-estab- 
lishment. In all probability, it will not be very long before all occasion 
will be at an end for regarding it in any other, 

Some curious contrasts, by the way, would be found to result from a 
comparison between the salaries of naval officers, and the amounts of com- 
pensation found adequate, in the various civil professions, to secure for the 
public service, both under the federal government, and in a still higher de- 
gree under the state governments, the devotion of distinguished talent, 
learning, and active energy; and in official posts, not only accepted, but 
sought with emulous ambition, The pay of captains in service, ranges 
from $3,500 to $4,500. The average salary of the governors of the sove- 
reign States of this Union, fulls considerably within this amount. In the one 
case, moreover, the salary is a life-tenure; in the other, for a brief term. 
Few chief-justices of the States receive compensation equal even to that 
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of a master-commandant, which, in service, is from $2,100 to $2,500; and, 
as is remarked in the Report of the Select Domaine on Retrenchment, 
March 28, 1844: “ Even a lieutenant m the navy rece ives a larger salary 
than most of the supreme judges of the States.” The pay of a lieutenant, 
in service, is from $1,500 to $1,800. The same might be said in reference 
to the salaries paid to the highly accomplished and superior class of men, who 
fill the professorships of our colleges and other literary institutions. 

These comparisons are not suggested with any view to the recommenda- 
tation of a reduction of the naval salaries. A bill was re ported by the 
select committee on retrenchment in 1844, restoring the pay to the rates 
that existed previously to the act of 3d March, 1835. This is a question 
we have no desire to raise. The present rate of pay isnot too high. Liberal 
and sufficient as it ought to be, it cannot, however, be justly charged with 
excess. If it is higher than the customary compensation of various other em- 
ployments of equal, and, in some cases, of higher public utility, and requiring 
at least equal or higher personal qualifications, it is not because the one is too 
high, but because the other is generally too low, when we consider that in 
return for his services, time and life, bestowed in the performance of any duty, 
every man is justly entitled to a reasonable support for a family, as well as 
for his single individual self. The high scale of these salaries is here re- 
ferred to, “only as a basis for the inferences to which none can refuse 
assent, that in return for a compensation so liberal, the country has at least 
aright to expect a full measure of vigorous and active service from all 
receiving it; that no supernumeraries, no idlers, shall at once burthen the 
treasury and cumber the service ; that none but men of choice merit shall 
be admitted to these offices, especially in their higher grades; and that 
mediocrity shall not deem itself entitled to be carried forward to the honor- 
able distinctions and emoluments of the naval profession, by the simple 
sluggish lapse of the tide of time, on a mere imaginary right of undiscrimi- 
nating seniority, which too often only ee to inferior natural capacity, 
the redoubled disqualification of years far advanced beyond the period of 
active energy. 

The pernicious influence on the navy itself, of the great relative plethora 
of officers of which we have spoken, can scarcely be overstated. Within 
the period of life adapted to active service, the water is the naval officer's 
proper element, the land but his resting place. The quarter-deck is his 
home; on shore he is abroad. An idle lounger about the fashionable 
resorts of our cities, the sailor rusts and sp ils. Habits of indolence, 
dissipation, expensiveness, forgetfulness of the nice details of professional 
practice, steal gradually upon him. The man of first-rate vigor of mind 
and tone of character, will successfully withstand these deteriorating in- 
fluences ; the one of second-rate stamp is more or less ruined by them as 
an officer. There can be no better authority on the subject, than the decla- 
ration of Commodore Stewart, already quoted, who says that, 


“The practice heretofore in our service of filling up the different grades with 
more officers than are requisite for duty, and the creating shore-stations for their 
employment, has ever seemed to me impolitic, and attended with injury to the 
officers themselves. * * * * * * * Itis ouly an active anda devoted 
career on his own element that can constitute the accomplished seaman and skilful 
commander. This is the only path for the acquirement of distinction, honor aud 
success, when the country calls upon him to meet the foe on the ocean.” 


If we take the quantity of sea service of the year 1845, as the average 
sea employment that can be afforded by the present size of our navy, it will 
be seen that, with the present number of officers of the several grades, it 
will afford the means of keeping, on the average, of 67 captains, about 13 at 
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sea; of 97 commanders, about 20 at sea; of 326 lieutenants, about 128 at 
sea; of 451 passed and other midshipmen, about 298 at sea. And this pro- 
portion, let it be observed, arises under a system of complements, framed 
by a committee of captains, with reference to the navy as it is, and under 
a practice, therefore, which makes every ward-room uncomfortable by 
crowding it with unnecessary officers. Comment on such a state of things 
is unnecessary. 

But a full view of the magnitude of thisevil in the service, the redundancy 
of officers, especially in the higher grades, is not seen, till it is regarded in 
connexion with the usage which, though not directed by law, has ‘neverthes 
less acquired all the practical force of law; namely, the rule of undiscrimi- 
nating promotion by seniority. 

This is, it is true, a favorite rule in the service. The reasons are obvious 
enough, which should commend it to the approbation of every officer already 
advanced in the profession ; to the larger class in its middle and lower ranks, 
who are compelled to render a tacit justice to their own conscious medioc- 
rity of talent and energy; and to those who, though not falling within either 
of these categories, yet feel no particular stimulus of ambition to overcome 
the vis inertia of the indolence natural to us all, and to spur them on to a 
keen emulation of labor, study and enterprise, with a host of competitors. 
But besides these, there are many others who, having been educated in the 
present system, have acquired the habit of regarding | the right of promotion 
by seniority as a fixed and necessary principle, which carries with it a certain 
obligation of professional honor, forbidding a senior to receive command 
from a junior, Most of this class also, as well as the former classes in re- 
gard to whom less disinterested motives may be imagined, naturally receive 
with adverse prejudice the suggestion of a change of the present rule—or 
rather the present practice; for rule or law to that effect there is none, 
The navy, then, generally (but by no means universally) opposes itself to the 
reform suggested by Mr. Bancroft on this subject. 

Neverthele ‘88, nothing is more certain than that the present system cannot 

ssibly be made to work much longer. A few very simple calculations of 
arithmetic will suffice to demonstrate, that if that system is allowed to continue 
unreformed, the navy must become, within one or two generations at the 
furthest, wholly demoralized in a military sense, and ruined for all purposes 
of efficiency. 

There are now 181 passed-midshipmen. By death, and promotions, the 
average rate of advancement to the grade of lieutenants is about 12 per 
annum. ‘T'wenty years, therefore, will be required to carry these all forward 
to lieutenancies ; and as their ages range from 20 to 26 years, the day is not 
distant when no one can soon expect to pass out of the youthful grade of 
midshipman, till he shall have attained an age verging upon half a century. 

There are 326 lieutenants, Suppose the above passed-midshipmen carried 
forward to that grade; the average rate of advancement tothe grade of 
commander is 7 per annum. This would imply 46 years to carry all the 
lieutenants forward, unless their hoary ranks should be more rapidly thinned 
by the death which might be expected in many instances from simple old 
age. In a word, the inevitable result of the present system must bring us 
to grey-headed midshipmen, venerable lieutenants, and octogenarian com- 
manders, crowned with the climax of centenarian post-captains. A result 
which is by no means commended to favor, when we add the reflection that 
it is rather the comfortable dulness of mediocrity and inactivity that is most 
likely to reach these higher grades of age, which our system makes synony- 
mous with the higher grades of professional rank ; while the active, enter- 
prising, courageous, indefatigable officers, are those whose very professional 
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virtues are most likely to shorten their length of days. We grant the ex. 
aggeration involved in this mode of tracing out arithmetically ‘the practical 
consequences of the present system, and “that there will not probably be 
many really octogenarian commanders, nor captains of a hundred years, 
tottering under the burden of their recently bestowed epaulettes. Sul the 
exaggeration of the extreme case supposed, grows only out of the fact that 
all these upper grades, lieutenants inclusive, rust become filled with none but 
very old men, among whom, death will be proportionately more rapidly busy, 
And with all ‘allowanc. e for this, 60 may safely be fixed, as the probable age 
of the youngest captain to be found, afew years hence, in our service, 
Upon this, no other comment is required than an allusion to the simple fact, 
that 60 is the precise age fixed by the constitution of the State of New-York, 
as that of disqualification for the tranquil, sage, judicial functions of the bench. 
The adaptation of the period lying be yond it to the energetic, vigorous, 
daring and indefatigable executive duties of the quarter-deck, may safely be 
left to unaided reflection. 

From the proposition that all executive military comm: ind, whether by 
land or sea, should be in the hands of men, either young, or but little ad- 
vanced beyond the period of the ripeness of the mental and physical powers 
of complete manhood, no one will be found to dissent. By such all great 
military glories, in all ages and climes, have been won. The bold and 
active energies of such are alone in a peculiar degree suitable for the 
command of American arms. The rare exceptions to this rule which may 
be occasionally gleamed from the pages of history, do not invalidate its 
general truth, which has a peculiar applic ability to the military history of 
republics ; our own, short as it has yet been, affording it no small number 
of signal illustrations, 

The system of promotions that should be practised in our navy, ought to 
be such as to fill each grade, not with the oddest, but with the best officers 
to be found inthe grade next below. For this purpose, some power of 
discrimination, of selection, must not only be legally vested in the appoint. 
ing power, but must be practically exercised by it. This is especially 
necessary in regard to the higher grades of commanders and captains. ‘The 
common objection to it, is that of the favoritism—possibly, political favorit- 
ism—to which it is feared by some that it might lead. Little weight, how- 
ever, will be found, on consideration, to attach to this objection. Even if 
occasional instances of improper favoritism should ever occur, the evil would 
be a much less one than that already exposed as involved in the present absurd 
rule of simple seniority. But the danger is more imaginary than real. ‘I'he 
plan has been suggested by Mr. Bancroft, that when a promotion is in- 
tended, a circular letter from the department should require from every 
officer within reach, both of the grade from which and of that into whicha 
promotion has to be made, an expression of his opinion, or suffrage, as to 
who is the oldest officer fully qualified for, and well meriting the promotion, 
These suffrages would alone afford a basis of selection which would render 
error or injustice extremely rare. ‘Together with the evidence of the com- 
parative merits of officers contained in the records of the department, they 
would afford to the appointing power the best possible materials for a proper 
judgment. Sent tothe Senate together, with all the other evidence inducing 
the selection, they would afford an ample guaranty against improper favorit- 
ism. Selections thus made would carry their own justification with them, 
and would command the general confidence of the public and acqui- 
escence of the profession. ‘And even though to some officers who should 
find themselves repeatedly neglected by the promotion of juniors over their 
heads, it might not be very gratifying, yet if it should lead to their voluntary 
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retirement from the active ranks of the service, that result would rarely in 
such cases afford much just occasion for regret. 

In reference to the present condition of the service, the truth is notorious 
that every one of its grades is more or less heavily overcharged with indi- 
viduals little servicable in their actual positions, and less suitable for promo- 
tion toa higher. A great benefit would be conferred upon the country, 
and especially upon the navy, if its ranks could be purged of these worse 
than merely supernumeraries. Why should liberal salaries be continued to 
men far from capable of rendering any adequate return of effective service ? 
Why should they obstruct the natural course of just and wise promotion, to 
junior merit, distinction, ambition, and capacity for useful service? Would 
such an anomaly be tolerated an instant in any organization of the various 
offices and officers of civil employment? And we shduld ask in vain for 
any good reason for a difference in this respect between the military and 
the civil service of the republic; unless, perhaps, it should be said, that ‘there 
is much less right or reason in such a system as applied to the naval pro- 
fession than as applied to any branch of civil administration ; inasmuch 
as persons who have been long employed in the latter, can with much less 
ease find other employments, than those whose naval training has, or ought 
to have, well qualified them to fall back upon the inexhaustible field of em- 
ployment afforded by the vast commercial marine of the country. 

No other navy in the world is organized on this principle of simple seni- 
ority of promotion; and we think it will be deemed pretty clear, that no 
navy in the world can, for any length of time, get along on such a principle. 
It is true, it may be objected, ‘that the practice under monarchical and aris- 
tocratical forms of government, in regard to promotions, is but a doubtful 
authority for republican imitation. ‘The pleasure of the sovereign and the 
interests of powerful and wealthy families, under the former, must, of course, 
be the controlling influences in the bestowal of the honors and emoluments 
of both the military professions. But at the same time that the discretion- 
ary bestowal of the patronage of the navy, in the way of promotion, may 
enable an aristocrac y to secure the greater portion of it for younger sons, it 
also enables the government to secure the services of the best talents, the 
most spirited and courageous energies. 

In the French navy, we find a judicious combination of the principles of 
seniority and discretionary selection, in the rule of promotion. The rank 
next above that of lieutenant, is that of “ C apitame de corvette’—corres- 
ponding to our “ commandant.” All promotions above this rank are made 
at the pleasure of the king. Of the caprtaimes de corvette, one-half are 
appointed on discretionary selection, the other half by right of seniority. 
Of the lieutenants, two-thirds are promoted by seniority, the remainder 
at pleasure. Such a rule, accompanied by a well-arranged sytem to secure 
a proper amount of service at sea, together with respec table ability and char- 
acter, before an officer can be entitled to pro motion at all, appears to afford, 
what might not be a bad example for our imitation, if insupersble objection 
should be made to the full and frank adoption of the simple principle of 
promotion by merit alone. Priority of age would still receive its certain 
degree of preference, while for the more import int and responsib le grades, 
the service would have all the benefit of selection by priority of merit. 
If coupled with publication of the reasons for the preference awarded to the 
junior officers chosen for advancement, over those possessing only the acci- 
dental aud equivoc: al advantage of years, together with submission to the 
Senate for ratification, we fe el well-assured that there would be r rarely, if 
ever, any just reason to find fault with the working of sucha system. And 
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even if occasional instances should ever creep in, where modest and un- 
known merit might be kept in the background for awhile, the evil would be | 
nothing in comparison with the great and manifold mischiefs inseparable | 


Ht from the present system. * 
od : * The following general view of the organization, and law of promotion existing in the French 
HF ; navy, will be interesting to our professional readers, and perhaps not unprofitable to some others: 
Ht NUMBER AND RANK OF OFFICERS OF THE FRENCH NAVY. [a] 
i ee | 1, Admirals, in time of peace..........-.seccencereees alld ald sla a on ee acme a | 
ty 7% in time Of War.....-.2..22.200- Snaepeee acusceas cab seha teh ahee tne 3 
at &. Vino-Admnivals. .o.06. cc cccccscccsccs cites etdcdisw debe chtoavensebe debee sus 
ie Ri Meer Adarizaltinvecces cccccesspneperdeccesce Goecnes ne cnobangvacrescics 20 ; 
: i 4. Capitaines de vaisseau, ist class....... cenncemsscoseesuces . 33 100 ; 
m ” a sess ecccecccccece MWiiséess oO ' 
th 5. Capitaines de corvette, . gr eee te te debi cmacace ME f 200 
, a2 ¥ Oe? . snus nenpbeor cacusiven Gin pe RRs is a 

6. Lieutenants de vaisseau we  apad onan obusexce ncocnuceses 100s 600 

“ - 2d - See SGe0 Sesbesoadiccd woes 

7. Enseignes de vaissean....--.. ieee a elt taal th cee Res diabia aide ® iatipit tani od cone lO 

8. Eléves de lere classe, {passed midshipmen].......-.-....... i cabinets ame iaeeet 200 

9. " 2 ' [No. fixed annually by the King,]............ dinens ¢ eeces 210 : 


Other Ranks.—Maitre, [boatswain}]; Premier maitre; Second maitre; Quartier maitre ; lst 
class seaman, &c. 
LAW OF PROMOTION IN THE FRENCH NAVY. 


[Law of April, 1832, as modified by that of May, 1837.) j 
1. No one can be a guartier maitre unless he has served at least six months on board a national 
vessel as a seaman of the Ist class. i 


2. No one can be a second maitre unless he has served at least six months on board a national =| 
vessel in each of the classes of the rank immediately inferior. 

3. No one can be maitre and premier maitre unless he has served at least six months in the 
first class of the rank immediately inferior, on board a ship of the line or frigate, or in a corvette 
of 24 guns at least, performing the duties of maitre. 

4, Every seaman in the French navy, in active service, has the right, until he is 25 years of age, 
to stand an examination at the polytechnic school. 

: 5. No one can be an éléve of the 2d class unless he has been admitted into the naval school 
after a public examination ; bas followed for the full scholastic year the course of studies andex- | 
ercises of the said school, and has passed a satisfactory examination before leaving the school. 

6. No one can be an é/dre of the Ist class unless he has served two years on board a national 
vessel in the capacity of ééve of the 2d class, or unless he has studied two years at the polytech- 
nic school. 

The polytechnic school has the right to appoint, every year, four é/éves of the 1st class. 

Before an é/éve of the 2d class can be promoted to the Ist class, be must pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination, both in the theory of navigation, and in rigging, equipment, mancuvring and gunnery, 

7. No one can be a lreutenant de frigate unless he has served at least two years on board a na- j 
tional vessel in the capacity of an é/ére of the 1st class, or in that of auxiliary /revtenant de frég- 
ate, farnished with a certificate of his having been a captain in the mercantile marine ; or unless 
he has served at least two years on board a national vessel as premier maitre, and have made, in 
that capacity, a cruize in a ship of the line or frigate, and moreover have passed a satis‘actory ex- 
amination, both in the theory and practice of navigation. 

An éléve of the 1st class, nominated by the polytechnic school, cannot be promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant de frégate until he has passed a satisfactory examination in the theory and practice 
of naval science. 

8. The mode and conditions of the examinations prescribed in the three articles immediately 
preceding this, are determined by a royal ordinance. 

9. Noone can be a liewtenant de vaisseau, (lieutenant of a ship of the line,) unless he has serv- 
ed at least two years on board a national vessel in the rank of lieutenant de fregale, or in that of | 
enseigne de vaisseau. 

10. No one can be a capitaine de corvette unless he has served at least four years in the rank 
of lieutenant de vaisseau, two of them on board a national vessel. 

11. One-half the appointments to vacancies in the rank of capitaine de corvette shall be made 
according to seniority. 

In all grades superior to that of capitaine de corvette appointments shall be made according to 
the pleasure of the king. 

12. No one can be promoted to the rank of czpitaine de vaisseau unless he has served three 
years on board a national vessel in the rank of capitaine de corvette, one year of which, at least, 
as commandant ; or unless he has had the rank of capifaine de corvette for four years, two of 
them on board a national vessel, and have commanded for two years subsequently to promotion 
from the rank of lieutenant de vaisseau. 
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Some reform, it is clear, there must be in the rule of promotion. We 
care little what shape it may assume, provided only, that some regard be paid 
to priority of merit as well as priority of age. The plan above mentioned— 
(that of collecting the suffrages of the two grades affected by each promo- 
tion, by means of circulars to all within reach—suffrages to be given om 
honor)—strikes us more favorably than any other plan we have heard ad- 
vanced. It is well in harmony with our institutions. It would afford an am- 
ple guaranty against favoritism—especially political favoritism. It would 
exercise an excellent influence on the profession itself. Daily and hourly, 
in small things and in great, ashore and at sea, every officer would forever 
feel himself in the presence of those whose respect and appreciation he 
ought to cultivate—whose suffrages would at some future day directly influ- 


Time passed in the rank of capitaine de frégate will be counted as part of the four years ser- 
yice required by the preceding clause, before being appointed to the rank of capitaine de vais- 
s¢eau. ’ . 

13. No one can be promoted to the rank of contre amiral unless he has been, in all, at least 
three years in command at sea, in the rank of capitaine de vaisseau, or unless he bas held that 
rank four years, two of them, at least, in service at sea, as commissioned commandant of a naval 
division of three ships of war. 

14. No one can be promoted to the rank of vice-amiral unless he has commanded at least three 
years, in the rank of contre amiral, a squadron of at least five ships of war. 

15. Performing the duties of chef d' état-major of a fleet or squadron will be considered the 
same as having commanded, in making promotions to the rank of contre-amiral or vice-amtral. 

16, In no case can any one be promoted to two grades consecutively, in serving as an officer 
or as chef d’ état major general on board national ships. 

17. The éléves of the 2d class will be promoted to the 1st according to seniority, provided they 
have complied with the conditions prescribed in Article 6. 

13. Two-thirds of the lieutenants de frégate shall be taken from among the éléves of the 1st 
class, and the other third from among auxiliary lieutenants de frégate in active service in that ca- 
pacity, and premiers maitres in active service who shall have conformed to the conditions pre- 
scribed in the second clause of Article 7, Nevertheless, in default of a sufficient number of auz- 
iliary liew'enants de frégate and premiers maitres who have complied with the prescribed con- 
ditions, the latter third may be completed from among the é/éves of the 1st class. 

19. Two-thirds of the vacancies in the rank of lieutenant de frégate and lieutenant de vaisseaw 
shall be filled according to seniority. 


20. All appointments in the rank above capitaine de corvette shall be made according to the 
pleasure of the King. [See Art. 11.] 

21. In making promotions, seniority shall be determined by the position of the name in the 
general register of the navy. 

When an officer shall cease to be included in the roll of offciers de vaisseau, except in the 
eases where he has been ordered in service, or the employment has been sappressed, the time 
during which he shall not bave been included in the roll shall be deducted from his seniority. 

Time spent in service not connected with the navy shall be dedacted from seniority, excepting 
time spent in service under the department of war, or in a diplomatic mission. 

In all cases, time spent in the service of a foreign power shall be deducted. 

22. The time of service required for promotion from one grade to another, at the pleasure of 
the King, may be reduced one-half curing campaigns in war. 

All the regulations respecting promotion according to seniority, are obligatory during cam- 
paigns in war as well as in time of pais. 

Ne departure shall be made from the rules prescribed in this article, except for brilliant actions, 
duly set forth and specified in the decree of promotion, which shall be published without delay 
in the Bulletin des Lois, and inserted in the Moniteur. 

23. Officers who are prisoners of war shall retain their rights to promotion by seniority. 

24. No officer admitted on the retired list can have his name replaced on the rolls. 


25. All promotions and nominations of officers shall be immediately published in the Annales 
Maritimes, and in the Moniteur, with a specification of the degree of promotion, the name of the 
officer who held the vacant place, and the cause of the vacancy. 

26, Employment is distinct from ranks. No officer can be deprived of his rank, except in the 
cases and according to the forms prescribed by law. 

27. No one can in any case be nominated to a rank not provided for in the rolls, nor have an 
honorary rank bestowed on him. 

28 Time spent in service on land, which, in virtue of decrees, was considered equivalent to 
service on ship-board, shall cease to give a title to promotion from the time of the promulgation of 
this law, {of April, 1832,] but until that time it shall be so considered, according to the tenor of 
the said decrees. 
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ence his advancement ; whose opinion of him would soon circulate into repu- 
tation—reputation as to ability, spirit, enterprize, judgment, character, sea- 
manship and gentlemanliness. Unworthy arts, to “ affect a virtue if you have 
it not,” would be their own punishment. They could never long deceive, and 
would speedily generate a hopelessly and justly killing contempt. If no 
man was ever a “hero to his valet , as a modern writer tells us, and if the an- 
cient adage be true—that nobody of mortals is at all hours wise, still more 
true is it, that no one can long be a successful deceiver to all surrounding 
him, who behold him at all times, in all moods, and from all points of view. 
It seems to us that the result of such a system would, before long, be the 
formation of one of the most splendid and noble bodies of men that any 
country has ever had to glory in. How high and correct the tone of con- 
duct and manners it would tend to produce in all grades of the profession ; 
—how strong the constant incentive to effort, study, self-improvement in all 
the knowledge, and all the qualities appropriate to the profession! And 
how sure the selection for promotion of none but officers the best qualified 
to serve the country and adorn the profession! This plan was that prefer- 
red, we believe, by the late Secretary. In making, however, his own first 
practical attempt to disturb the old routine of seniority promotion, and to 
introduce the principle of some reference to merit, he did not venture on an 
innovation so bold. He convened a board of twenty senior officers, all 
post-captains, and called upon them for their opinions as to the individuals 
nearest to the top of the grades from which promotions were to be made, 
who ought to be advanced. By the action of that very distinguished board, 
the principle which the Secretary was anxious to establish was fully recog- 
nized ; and discarding the right of mere se niority, the board, in its recom- 
mendations, unce remoniously “ overslaughed” several individuals whom they 
deemed less worthy than those whom the y felt bound to select. 

This practical acceptance of the principle i in question, by an authority so 
eminent in the profession, is a point gained of no small importance. The 
principle itself can scarcely now be ‘considered as open to further attack. 
Whether that particular mode of making selections for promotion—namely, 
by seeking advice from a board of senior officers—is the best or not, is an- 
other question. It is certainly open to some objections, on this point; 
various opinions will, doubtless, be entertained. Our own preference has 
been already expressed ; ; and we are much mistaken, if the plan above 
stated, novel as it may be, does not soon, if fairly tried, commend itself to 
general favor,—like many another excellent novelty, against which it was 
easy at the outset to turn up an experienced nose. ‘To promotion by merit, 
in combination with se niority, must also, it is clear, be added some plan of 
a retiring list, for officers who may become incapacitated for active service, 
by age, ieanio infirmity, or other cause. On the necessity of this feature, 
required to be added to the organization of our navy, there is, we believe, 
little difference of opinion in the profession. Mr. Bancroft made an ap- 
proximation, when he adopted the system of putting on furlough, officers 
who, without satisfactory reason, were either unable or unwilling to go to 
sea when ordered. And we believe that the Department soon ceased to be 
embarrassed with the constant excuses, which before had rendered it no 
easy matter to get together a complement of officers for a ship about to pro- 
ceed on an unpopular, and, indeed, on any, cruise, as soon as it came to be 
generally understood that the Secretary did not insist on the acce ptance of 
orders, but was pretty sure to insist on the acceptance of a furlough, on 
half-pay, if they were declined. The power of putting on furlough, reluc- 
tant or incapable officers, has already, by a late act of Congress, been 
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laced in the hands of the Secretary. The power thus bestowed, carries 
with it the duty of its exercise ; its inflexible exercise, to carry out its in- 
tended object, with stern disregard to all solicitations, or remonstrances, of 
private influence. This power may be made, to some extent, to often’ a 
basis for a practical retiring list, though scarcely sufficient as a means of 
making that reduction, in the present numbers of the several grades, which 
are loudly called for by the public interest. A full length of sea service 
should alone be regarded as entitling to the honorable privilege of the re- 
tiring list, except in the case of health impaired in the public service ; while 
it ig certain that there are, in some of the grades, not a few, who, without 
any such title to the privilege of a life-pension, (unknown to the civil ser- 
vice of the state,) might be curtailed from the rolls of the navy, with de- 
cided advantage to the interests of the profession, as well as of the Treas- 
ury. In such cases, half-pay, for a certain limited period, might, perhaps, 
with equity be allowe d. The mode in which should be made the selection 
of those whom it would be expedient thus to discharge, will be no matter of 
difficult adjustment, whenever that course ‘shall be determined upen. A 
special board, from the senior ranks of the profession, could be constituted 
by Congress, for the purpose, to whose hands might be, satisfactorily and 
safely, e ntruste “«d the performance of this delicate duty. 

We have more to say on Navy Reform, desiring particularly to notice a 
few of the other useful improvements intro duced by Mr. Bancroft—the 
“ Scholar-Secretary,”’ as he has been termed—with a compliment mista- 
kenly-intended to dis sparage. But the number of pages already devoted to 
the subject, warns us to defer to another occasion, the co mpletion of our 


purpose. 


POETS AND POETRY OF EUROPE." 


By Europe, in the work before us, is meant the continent of Europe, 
and not the whole territory usually included in the term. The publish- 
ers having already issued a collection of the poetry of England, have 
probably not allowed the editor to embrace the literature of Great Britain 
within his plan. This ought to have been stated in the preface, to 
prevent misapprehension on the part of readers who do not always care 
to keep themselves informed of the goings on of the book-market. Nor 
does the volume contain portions of the whole of continental poetry. 
Spe cimens are giv en from the six gothic languages of the north of Europe, 
viz: the Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Danish, Sw edish, German and Dutch; 
and from the four Latin languages of the south—French, Italian, Spanish 
or Portuguese. Thus it will be seen that the Celtic and Sclavonic of the 
north, and the Turkish and Romaic of the south, have been omitted, the 
editor apologizing for the omission, on the ground of his want of ac- 
quaintance with those tongues ; but we hope the neglect will be sup plied 
in another volume, similar to the present series. This whole series of 

“collections,” which Messrs. Carey and Hart have had the enterprise to 


* Poets and Poetry of Europe. By H. W. Longfellow. Carey & Hart, Philad,, 1846 
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publish, is a commendable attempt, and richly merits the favor which 
the public seem to have extended towards it. Among the forthcoming 
volumes, we are told, are to be gatherings from the prose writers of 
America, similar to Mr. Griswold’s Poets of America, and also the prose 
writers of Europe, on the plan of the present work, 

Few men in this country are so well qualified to edit a book of this 
nature as Professor Longfellow. His extensive and accurate acquaint- 
ance with modern languages would alone render him competent to 
discharge the task acceptably ; ; to say nothing of his rare taste, and long 
familiarity with the best writers of foreign lands, As a poet of eminence, 
too, in his own language, he is the proper person to appreciate bis fellow 
poets of other languages. But apart from these general qualifications, 
Mr. Longfellow has a special fitness in the peculiar constitution of his 
mind, He isin his very nature absorbant, rather than original; an 
exalted judge of other men’s thoughts rather than « creator of his own; 
a keen appreciator of beauty, wherever it may be found, and a diligent 
seeker into the obscurest mines of literary treasure. His poems are ex- 
quisite mosaics, many-colored stones gathered from every region on the 


face of the earth, set with perfect skill, into forms of the workman’s own 


designing. He is, therefore, not wholly destitute of originality ; on the 
contrary, the method and grace of his borrowing is in itself a proof of 
no little originality. Coleridge has well said, that it takes a man of genius 
to appreciate a man of genius; and we may extend the rule so far as to 
say, that it takes a man of some originality to find out what is original in 
others. Besides, this ado which is made about originality is one of the 
absurdest things in the world. The most liberal system of borrowing 
from others is consistent with the highest originality. The greatest 
geniuses have been often the greatest borrowers, borrowing sometimes 
not only single images and thoughts, or characters and turns of expres- 
sion, but the plots of entire plays, and in a few instances the leading 
incidents and personages. Shakspeare was a noted specimen of this sort ; 
and it has been estimated by certain microscopic critics, that of the many 
thousand lines ascribed to him, only a few hundred were his genuine 
productions. Goethe, too, in one of his conversations with Eckermann, 
we helieve it is, says that scarcely any parts of his voluminous writings 
were exclusively his own, but that the whole was the conjoint product 
of all the individuals and influences that had operated in his education ; 
he even went so far as to contend, that a man might as well lay claim to 
the origin of all the particles of food that had entered into his corporeal 
system, , and been assimilated to its subsistence, as to claim the innumer- 
able mental ingredients that had gone to the making up of his intellectual 
existence. Yet these immortal men were among ‘the most original that 
ever blessed humanity with their presence. But it must not be supposed, 
that while borrowing is consistent with genius, it is always a mark of it 
—for the reverse of our position is not true, Geniuses may be borrowers, 
but all borrowers are not geniuses. 

But our object was, in the outset, to say that we consider Mr. Long- 
fellow as well qualified as any man in the nation, to frame a compilation 
of European poetry. The next question, therefore, is, how he has done 
this? We answer, very well indeed; but not so well as we might have 
expected from his antecedent fitness. The work containsa large variety 
of the best materials—and seeing how immense the field to be reaped, 
could scarcely contain less—but that variety is not so choice in every 
respect as we could have wished. The editor insinuates as much in his 
preface, where he says, that his book is a “ collection,” and not a “ selec- 
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tion ;” but we see no reason, unless he was under some kind of obligation 
to his publishers to furnish a book of a certain size and nothing less, 
why it could not have been both a collection and a selection. Considering 
the vastness of the territory over which he was allowed to expatiate, and 
the untold wealth scattered profusely in every direction on the surface, 
ready to be picked up by arly one who would only take the trouble, it was 
practicable to arrange a book of the rarest value, and one which should 
be at the same time true to the literature of each nation as a whole. 

It must not be inferred, however, from these remarks, that we regard 
Mr. Longfellow’s book as without value. It does possess a great deal 
of value. An uninstructed reader can get from it a good idea of the 
princip: al poetic writers of Europe; many of their best pieces are given 
in the best translations to be found, and the general course of the literary 
history of each nation is clearly ersevid: The preliminary remarks and 
criticisms, though not always just, are instructive, while the accompany- 
ing references to the sources from which they are drawn, will enable 
any one disposed to presecute the study further, to do so with consider- 
able facility. We cordially thank the editor for this portion of his labors 
in particular.* 

But what a glorious theme he had—the poetic Literature of Europe! 
How many associations kindle in the mind of every scholar, at the men- 
tion of the phrase! How it recalls all that is grand and glorious in the 
long birth-travail of the modern nations! Everything that is sweet in 
the reminiscences of history is gathered there—everything that is hon- 
orable to the heart of humanity. The precious spirits, by whose sweat 
and bleod it was nourished, have mostly passed away ;—after “ life’s 
fitful fever,” they sleep well; but their names can never perish. In 
their day and generation, perhaps, while the politicians and fighters of 
the earth absorbed universal attention, and filled the world with rumors 
of their exploits—these stole noiselessly along their way,—singing to 
the music of their own hearts,—and making glad the hearts of the few who 
heard their strains. But now the “ whirligig of Time has brought round 
its revenges ;’’ the politicians and the fighters are known no more,—or 
are known only to be more and more execrated, as mankind grow wiser 
—while the humblest of these poets—bard, minne-singer, or skald—grows 
luminous with the lapse of ages. For they consecrated their lives to 
Good ; and the good principle which must ever prevail in the adminis- 
tuations of the Universe, has rewarded them for their devotion. They 
contributed, each in his degree, to the formation of cotemporary mind, 
and thus their noble thoughts and sentiments have travelled down, from 
age to age, like living streams, diffusing health through diseased and 
baleful regions; or like beams of light from Heaven, directing men 
towards the skies. 


“ Blessing be with them, and eternal praise, 
Who gave us nobler loves, and nobler cares, 
The poets who on earth have made us heirs 
Of Truth and pure delight by heavenly lays.” 


So sings Wordsworth—himself entitled to the rapturous homage, 
which he heaps upon his noble predecessors—and so sing all, whose 


* At the same time, we must protest against the frequent use of Menzel as a reliable critic — 
It was a disgraceful waste of Mr. Felton’s valuable time to have translated his work in the first 
place, and he onght not to thrust the fellow upon us any more. He isa one-sided and malig- 
nant creatare, whose judgments are no more to be depended upon than those of the editor of a 
a newspaper. It is, above all, provoking that his silly attacks upon Voss and Goethe should 

re-produced. There are a thousand other German critics much better than Menzel. 
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inmost being has been moulded into excellence and beauty, by the divine 
conceptions of Genius. ‘ Blessings be with them, and eternal praise”— 
the Poets—among the highest Forms of Humanity—utterers of the 
Breath of God. 

In looking over the literatures of the different nations, as they are 
here arrayed before us, it is difficult to say which is the most rich and 
valuable. The same compensatory system which prevails in the other 
distributions of Providence, seems to prevail in its allotments of poetical 
genius. No one people can claim any extraordinary superiority to 
others on the whole. <A deficiency in one respect is supplied by an 
excess in another—the want of one talent is made up by a copious en- 
dowment of another; or, as in Pharaoh’s dream, a seven years’ dearth 
is followed by a seven years’ plenty. Thus, the poetry of France, for 
instance, as a whole, or rather in its grander epic and tragic develop- 
ments, we think inferior to that of either Spain, Italy, Germany, 
or England: there is something in her very language averse to the 
grander styles of poetry : the genius of her people is not essentially 
poetic ; yet in certain sorts of lyric effusion, in light, graceful song- 
writing, her literature is richer than any other, and was about the earliest 
to be distinguished, and to stamp itself upon the European mind. In 
fact, the merits of the poetry of different nations are so various, that it 
is quite impossible to draw just comparisons. They seem to have been 
designed to work out different phases of Art; and each one has accom- 
plished its mission in a way peculiar to its own destiny. In general 
terms, the Northern nations are more profound and affective than those 
of the South: but they are less brilliant and exuberant. They hove a 
greater depth of sentiment, but not so much liveliness of sensibility ; 
richer and deeper emotions, but not so keen or rapid perceptions. The 
former are more religious and mythological; the latter, more sensual 
and allegorical; these living more in external nature and the mind, 
and those more in interior experience and the heart. What Mr. Car- 
lyle says, in his *‘ Heroes and Hero Worship,” on the genius of the 
Norse, has force in it. ‘‘ There is in the Norse system something very 
genuine, very great and manlike. A broad simplicity, rusticity, so very 
different from the light gracefulness of the old Greek Paganism, distin- 
guishes this Scandinavian system. It is Thought; the genuine thought 
of deep, rude, earnest minds, fairly opened to ‘the things about them; a 
face-to-face and heart-to-heart ins pec lem of things—the first character- 
istic of all good thought in all times. Not graceful lightness, half- 
spirit, as in the Greek Paganism—a certain homely truthfulness and 
rustic strength, a quiet, rude sincerity discloses itself here It is str: inge, 
after our beautiful Apollo-statues and clear- smiling mythuses, to come 
down upon the Norse-Gods, ‘brewing ale,’ to hold their feast with 
/Zger, the Sea-jétun: sending out Thor to get the cauldron for them in 
the Jétun country ; Thor, after many adventures, clapping the pot on a 
head, like a huge hat, and walking off with it ;—quite lost in it—the « 
of the pot reaching down to his heels. A kind of vacant Saicianell 188, 
large, awkward giant-hood, characterises that Norse system; enormous 
force, as yet ghore ther untutored, stalking helpless, w ith large uncertain 
strides. Consider only their primary mythus of the creation. The 
Gods, having got the giant Yuva slair—a giant made by ‘warm winds’ and 
much confused work out of the conflict of Frost and Fire—determined on 
constructing a world with him. His blood made the Sea: his flesh was the 
Land: of his eyebrows they framed Asgard, their gods’ dwelling; his 
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skull was the great blue vault of _Immensity, and the brains of it became 
the Clouds. What a Hyper-Brobdignagian business! Untrained Thought, 
great, giant-like, enormous, to be tamed in due time into the compact 
greatness, not giant-like, but godlike and stronger than giant-hood, of 
the Shakspeares, the Goethes! Spiritually, as well as bodily, these 
men are our progenitors.’ 

Most true; but the “ light, graceful Greek Pagans,” are also our spiri- 
tual progenitors—and the progenitors of our Shakspeares and Goethes. 
Their worship of beauty is no more to be depreciated than the Norse 
worship of strength. Their light gracefulness was a necessary element 
in humanity, and has surrounded the many sphe res of life with their most 
fascinating and splendid charms. Rude giant force is good; but it is 
infinitely better when tempered by grace and beauty. If our primeval 
Thors and Odins have become Shaks speares and Goethes, it was through 
the grace of Greece that they have been transmuted. It was this that 
disc iplined their enormous rustic energy into the compact greatness which 
is better than gianthood. The love of beauty, which is co-eternal in 
the human breast with the love of wisdom and of power,—has raised us 
from the brute into a finer manhood. The Greeks, by whom we mean 
the southern nations generally, have been indisputably the depositories 
of Art. It was with them that Art was earliest developed ; with them 
that it attained its highest expression ; and for centuries with thew, it in 
some measure supplied the place of a revealed religion. By it, in con- 
junction with christian influence, the barbarians of the north we re tamed, 
and their souls enlarged and elevated into the “ fair humanities’ * whiek 
mark the modern eras. Schiller has exquisitely expressed this thought 
in his poem called the Artist*—where he represents every step that 
man kas taken from his state of rudest savagery, to be the result of his 
gradually unfolding perceptions of Art. Inde ed, he says that before Art 
introduced its symmetry aud method into the world, all was chaos, but 
when it came, law and know ledge were revealed, and the human soul was 
refined beyond the power of science or philosophy. “ Scorn not,” he 
exclaims, “ oh man,’ 


“Scorn not to prize ¢ and praise the fostering hand 
That found thee wee ping, orphaned and ‘forlorn, 
Lone on the verge of life’s most barren strand ; 
That seized from lawless chance its helpless prey, 
And early taught thy young heart the control 
Of Art—thy | guide upon tLe upward way— 
The softener and the raiser of the soul— 
Cleansing the breast it tutored to aspire, 
From the rude passion and the low desire, 
The good, the blessed one, who, through sweet play 
To lofty duties lured thy toilless youth ; 
Who by light parables revealed the ray 
That gailds the mystery of each holier truth.” 


The mention of Shakspeare and Goethe above, reminds us of the only 
two poets of the south who can be placed in the same category—we refer 
to Calderon and Dante. Nor do these, in our estimation, hold precisely 
the same rank—although all are stars of the first magnitude. Shaks- 
peare, whether we consider the variety or grandeur of his faculties, stands 
head and shoulders above the rest ; ‘and next to him we should be in- 
clined to place Goethe, But these all differ so much in their character- 


* Which ought to have been translated for Mr. Longfellow’s work. 
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istics, that it is no easy task to place them in comparison. A late 
German writer, Dr. Ulrici, in his profound and admirable work on 
dramatic art, has made an attempt of the sort, in regard to three of them 
which is distinguished by great penetration and critical acumen; but 
like most of the Germans, he is such a thorough-going Shakspearian, 
that his treatment of the others is scarcely just. He rather depreciates 
both Calderon and Goethe, in order to elevate the great English master, 
though his criticisms, in the main, are acute and instructive. One thing 
worthy of note, however, he suggests as common to all, and that is their 
representative function in regard to the ages in which they respectively 
lived. He sets out with the principle, that the age which could give 
birth to such a genius as Shakspeare, for instance, must have possessed 
the virtues and power requisite for the production and maturity of so rare 
afruit. For every man, and every one especially who figures on the stage 
of the world, he says, is for the most part the creation of the spirit of uni- 
versal history, and his birth may be looked upon as necessary, in the 
same way that every great invention is not simply the arbitrary or acci- 
dental achievement of the inventor, but the inevitable result of the want 
of the age, which required to be satisfied. In pursuance of this thought, 
the author finds Shakspeare to have existed at a time when the fantastic 
and poetic spirit of the middle ages was met by a mental tendency 
directly the opposite—by the spirit of political independence and phi- 
losophic reflection. Calderon he places at that period in history, when 
the Catholic Church was making its most strenuous efforts to give an 
outward and objective validity to “the precepts of Christianity, and there- 
fore he treats the Catholic religious spirit, not only as the basis, but as the 
direct agent and vital element of Calderon’s poesy. Dante, who is, we 
think, a more genuine and legitimate representative of the Catholic 
spirit, particularly as it was manifested in the mediaeval times, it does not 
fall within his plan to observe upon. And Goethe he regards as the 
flower and consummation of the transitional era, when society was 
passing from the religious influences of the seventeenth century, to the 
sceptical and intellectual activities of the close of the eighteenth. These 
generalizations as a whole, are marked by great Jearning and clearness, and 
he developes them in their details with that patient minuteness and 
accuracy, which seems to be only known tothe German mind. But our 
object is not now to follow Professor Ulrici, to whose volume we propose 
shortly to devote an elaborate review, 

We must return to Mr, Longfellow’s book. It begins with a brief 
view of Anglo-Saxon literature—a field that has beeu somewhat dili- 
gently worked of late years, though we are doubtful whether the yield 
has altogether repaid the labor of exploitation. Its remains are the mere 
fragmeuts and mutilated parts of a whole that has long since perished. 
As the editor finely says in his introduction— 

“‘ The dead alone speak. Voices half-understood; fragments of song, ending 
abruptly, as if the poet had sung no farther, but died with these last words upon 
his lips ; homilies preached to congregations that have been asleep many centuries ; 
lives of saints that went to their reward long before the world began to scoff at 
sainthood ; and wonderful legends, once believed by men, but now, in this age of 
wise children, hardly credible enough for a nurse's tale; nothing entire ; nothing 
wholly understood, and no farther comment or illustration than may be drawn 
from an isolated fact found in an old chronicle, or perchance a rude illumination 
in an old manuscript.” 


To delve in such a literature is like digging amid the buried ruins of 
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. — . 
of dust and rubbish that have been deposited by the lava-fermentations 


of the world. They are useful to the historian, as throwing a glimmer 
of light upon the manners and customs of a remote era, and interesting 
to the curious, as relics of an ancient and different condition of society ; 
but we think they have little value for mankind in general. Atthe same 
time, nothing that has once had life, no genuine product of the human 
soul, can ever become completely valueless. This Anglo-Saxon race in 
particular has impressed itself upon the world as a race of strong, earnest 
men, and we find in its poetry many of the qualities which have enabled 
it to carry the highest power of civilization round the globe. The lan- 
guage is sinewy and robust, the metaphors bold, the style combining 
a great rude simplicity, with fiery, energetic abruptness. We feel 
that the men who could listen to such strains, whether from glee-singer 
or from sceop, were men of muscle and firm hearts. They breathe of 
battle-charges, of stormy fightings against Nature and the invadin 
Powers, and of joyful triumphs, victorious hymns to the protecting God 
But the most remarkable remains of the old Northern tongue is to be 
found in the Icelandie poetry—the second in the order of Mr. Longfel- 
low’s volume. There is not only more of it than is to be found during 
the Anglo-Saxon period, but what there is, is better and more impressive. 
There is a more vivid imagination in the Icelandic skalds than in the 
Anglo-Saxon sceops. It is known that, when not heroes themselves, 
they accompanied other heroes to battle, and drew their inspiration from 
the very midst of the battle-tumults. It was for this reason that, as 
the editor has forcibly remarked, *‘ the skald smote the strings of his harp 
with as bold a hand as the Berseck smote his foe.” All the influences of 
Nature, too, touched his soul with wild, and fierce, and deep emotions, 


Herculaneum or Pompeii, to find a few treasures lost through the heaps 


‘Tn the vast solitudes around him the heart of Nature beat against his own.— 
From the midnight gloom of groves, the deep-voiced pines answered the deeper- 
voiced and neighboring sea. These were not the voices of dead, but of living 
things. Demons rode the ocean like a weary steed, and the gigantic pines flapped 
their sounding wings to smite the spirit of the storm. Fields of lava, ice-bergs, 
geysers and voleanoes were familiar sights. When the long winter came, and 
snowy Hecla roared through the sunless air, and the flames of the northern au- 
rora flashed along the sky, like phantoms of Valhalla, the soul of the poet was 
filled with images of terror and dismay. He bewailed the death of Baldar, the 
suo, and saw in each eclipse the horrid form of the wolf Managmer, who swal- 
lowed the moon and stained the sky with blood.” 


Accordingly, the earlier Icelandic poetry—the various E ddias, are filled 
with these gigantic personifications, of which the reader will find much to 
the purpose in Carlyle’s ‘‘ Heroes and Hero- Worship.” 

When we reach, next, the Danish Poetry, we come to a more cultivat- 
ed literature. It retains a great deal of the old Norse vigor, of which it 
is a descendant in the first degree; but this is tempered by the softer 
influence of agricultural und peasant life, and the genial affections of 
home. The earlier ballads are still full of the achievements of heroes, 
sea-rovers and knights, but have also a vein of the tenderness of love. 
Their affinity to the oldest Scottish ballads has, for this reason, been often 
remarked, It is sometimes impossible, in reading them—particularly in 
Mr. Jamieson’s translations, which Mr. Longfellow judiciously adopts— 
to avoid suspecting that one is in the midst of the Minstrelsy of the Bor- 
der. The Scottish dialect, into which they are rendered, contributes 








or 


annem aare petite 
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somewhat to this i impression ; but apart from this, there is a strong re- 
semblance to be detected in the tone of thought and general structure, 
The later Danish writers, however, are more akin to the Germans, who 
seem recently to have given the cue to the literature of nearly all the 
northern nations. Mr. Longfellow has consequently furnished us with 
a most elaborate exhibition of the achievements of the German muse, 
Beginning with the Minnesingers, he has carefully traced the rise and 
progress of their prodigious litereture, down to the modern singers, who 
are still “ alive and kicking.’””’ We can earnestly commend this portion 
of his work to that large class of readers who are now interested in the 
literary life of Germany. It is true, we should have liked a larger se. 
lection from Goethe and Schiller, who may be said to resume in them- 
selves all that is great and worthy in the poetical production of the na- 
tion; but we suppose it was an object with the editor to supply speci- 
mens from German writers less accessible than these, who are almost in 
every body’s hands. Of Goethe, in particular, the exhibition is very in- 
adequate. Not aword is taken from some of his best tragedies—as Tas- 
so, Iphigenie, the Natural Daughter—and they are scarcely mentioned 
in the preface; not a word from his comic pieces or the graceful little 
operettas in which he abounds, and not much from those noble and strik- 
ing lyrics, which are only to be equalled by passages in the best Greek 
poets. Indeed, the deficiency is so obvious, as to lead one to suppose 
that the editor had purposely slighted the great Master of Modern Song, 
But we have too much respect for his taste and judgment to indulge the 
suspicion ; hoping, however, that when another edition of the book is 
called cor, we shall be treated to several additional pages from the Great- 
est of Modern Poets. 

It would be interesting to inquire what it is that lends such pre-eminence 
to the modern German literature. But our limits warn us to close for the 
present, though there is much ground in the remaining parts of the volume 
that might be profitably passed over. In respect to German superiority, 
however, we must add, that, in our opinion, it arises from the humanitary 
spirit that characterises nearly all the German writers. They do not con- 
fine their sympathies to Nature, nor any of the peculiar aspects of Nature, 
but they extend it to all forms of existence, and particularly to Man. Their 
home is immediately in the affections; they are sincere, earnest, true- 
hearted lovers of their kind. No hataen feeling is too lowly for the sym- 
pathies of the muse; no human creature mean enough to be despised. As 
Halleck has said of Burns, theirs are the lyres, 


‘to whose tones 
The common pulse of man keep time. 


” 


The genial, racy, affectionate mood in which they contemplate all things, 
goes at once to the hearts of men, who repay their devotion to the best 
feelings, with the highest praise—with a grateful return of admiration and 
love. 
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COLLEGE EDUCATION.* 


Tne season has arrived when the several colleges send forth their annual 
catalogues, containing the names of the officers and students, the requisites 
for admission, the course of study and other information necessary to be 

spread before the public. Any one who carefully examines these ¢ SENS 
Ww will be struck with the great similarity of the several colleges, in all their 
arrangements; the course of studies continued through four years, e per 
the same subjects in all, with only some slight variations in the text books. 
It is indeed singular, that in this land of experiment, no college has been 
organized upon a different plan. Each new college has been fashioned 
after the old model, as if no improvement was possible. The four classes, 
the fixed course of studies, the yearly advancement from one class to another, 
originally copied from the preparatory schools in England, are found in all. 

We do not propose in the present article to offer any new plan for a 
college, but simply to point out some obstacles in the present system, which 
stand in the way of the usefulness of institutions, so important to the literary 
character of our country. 

It has frequently been a subject for complaint, that our colleges send forth 
so many superficial and defective scholars; and some reform in the system 
of instruction, or other change, has been loudly demanded. Some have 
recommended changes in the course of study, so as to allow each student 
to pursue that branch of science most congenial to his taste, with the hope 
of making the pursuit of knowledge so inviting, as to secure the requisite 
amount of application. Some, again, have urged the institution of prizes 
and honors as stimulants to industry; and others have demanded of those 
entrusted with the government and discipline of these institutions, a more 
rigid administration of discipline. All these methods have been tried, and 
still our colleges remain substantially as they were, and annually send forth 
a multitude of young men, who have acquired nothing during the four years 
course of study, but a few general ideas, together with habits of de sultory 
application and superficial investigation. ‘The remedies applied have failed 
of the desired effect, because the real evil is neither in the studies, nor the 
want of incitements to study, nor in the want of such discipline as the system 
admits. 

In the first place, the freedom of choice in studies is of little importance, 
for at the age when a majority of our young men enter college, the freedom 
of choice is not exercised so much upon the different branches of study as 
upon the alternatives of study and pleasure ; and experience has shown that 
those who would not be industrious: when pursuing a fixed course of study, 
are uniformly found making choice of those studies, which promise the least 
amount of labor. The difficulty is not to induce them to pursue a particular 
branch of study, but to induce them to study at all. At no period of life is 
continuous application so irksome, or idleness and pleasure so attractive, 
as between the ages of fourteen and eighteen. That is the period of the 
most rapid growth of the body, and the most marked development of the 
passions; a period when the he alth, both of body and mind, require the 
most assiduous care; and when least can be expected from the attractions 
of knowledge, in the way of securing application to study. It is, as every 


* Catalogu of Brown University for 1846.7. Catalogue of Howard University for 1846-7, 
Catalogue o rY: ale College for 1846-7. 
VOL, XX.—NO, CIY, 3 
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one who has reared a family knows, the thoughtless, the reckless, the in- 
dolent period of life. 

In the second place, prizes and honors are well as far as they go, and 
cannot well be dispensed with; yet they have little effect upon the great 
mass of students. A few trials will show who are to be the successful 
competitors, and the remaining portion of the class are left to the influence 
of the common motives to application, Prizes and honors may be useful in 
producing a high grade of scholarship in a few, and thus elevate the stand- 
ard of attainment in a college ; but the great majority of students cannot be 
stimulated to exertion by the promise of honors and rewards, which they 
can have no hope of cbtaining. : 

For those, then, who are too dull or too indolent to aim within the range 
of prizes and honors, and those for whom knowledge has no charms, there 
is nothing left but regard of discipline. But cieiieane is administered under 
great disadvantages in an American college. The laws are, indeed, suffi- 
ciently strict and severe, but there are no facilities for admintstering them 
effectively. By these laws students are required to occupy rooms in the 
college buildings, unless specially excused, to lodge in them at night, and 
be constantly in them during the hours appointed for study. For con- 
venience in enforcing these regulations, the buildings are generally so 
constructed, that from twelve to sixteen rooms open into the same entry; 
and an officer of the college, commonly a tutor, occupies one of the rooms, 
and has the supervision of the rem: iinder. But the utmost vioilance on the 
part of the tutor, will not enable him to secure a strict observance of the 
laws. Students can pass from one room to another, or go out of the build- 
ing without his knowledge; unless, indeed, he were to stand sentry in the 
hall. They can assemble together for conversation or amusement, provided 
they keep moderate ly quiet; they e an, and frequently do, collect together, 
to read over their Latin and Greek lessons, the best scholar in the group 
performing all the real mental labor, and the others deriving less benefit 
from the exercises, than if they used a liberal translation. Every method 


which ingenuity can devise to lighten the labors of study, and yet appear 
passably in the recitation room, can be resorted to without inte rruption from 
the tutor. The co msequence 1s, that the law re quiring students to be in 


their rooms and attend to ee studies during study hours, becomes prac- 
tically no more than this: students are forbidden to make any noise, which 
might annoy the tutor, or disturb those who are inclined to study. In 
practice, the attempt to compel an attention to study by a supervision of 
the rooms, has been long abandoned, and the recitation room is made the 
arena of discipline, the tribunal where the application and industry of the 
last two hours study is to be tried. 

To an experienced teacher, the manner of the recitation reveals, in some 
degree, the character of the last two hours study ; and yet he is often ata 
loss to determine whether the blunders of the recitation room are the results 
of indolence or stupidity. There will be cases so marked as to leave no 
doubt of their being fit subjects for punishment, but many will aim only at 
that degree of attaimment which will allow them to ese ape without m irked 
censure, and which, for want of accuracy and thoroughness, will be of little 
practical use. Nevertheless, all the discipline of a college, which acts upon 
the industry of the student, must depend upon the daily recitation, and the 
examination at the end of the session; mostly, however, upon the former, 
for the examination is too remote in the mind of an indolent boy, to induce 
much exertion till within a few days of the ordeal. Yet a little reflection 
will show how difficult this discipline of the recitation must be. All that 
the instructor can require, is a knowledge of the lesson. How this knowl- 
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edge was obtained, whether by intense and persevering study, by desultory 
and irregular application, by the aid of another and a better schol ur, or by 
literal translations, he has not the means of knowing; and could he ‘know, 
he has not the power to enforce that kind of application which will tend to 
invigorate their minds, and lay the foundation of good scholarship, in good 
habits of study. 

He has still another difficulty to contend with. A number of students, of 

various ages, capacities, and degrees of preparation, (for whatever standard 
a college may assume for the terms of admission, there will always be some 
below that standard ,) are put into the same class, and are designed to go 
through a few years course of study together. It is impossible so to regulate 
the studies of a class, as to keep each member employed to advantage on 
his lessons. The lessons must be graduated to the medium scholars of the 
class, and are not long enough to keep the best scholars employed, and too 
long for the poorest to master thoroughly in the allotted time. By this 
means the former are in danger of forming habits of idleness, and the latter 
are little benefited by their industry ; while their defective recitations lower 
the standard of attainment for afl the indolent members of the class, who will 
not fail to take credit to themselves, as long as any rank below he m. The 
instructor may discriminate, and discipline those whom he is persuaded do 
not come up to the measure of their ability; he can make the recitation 
room exceedingly uncomfortable to those who come there badly prepared ; 
but there is a limit to the effect of this, unless it is followed in some cases 
by the severe discipline of dismission. The dread of dismission for deficient 
scholarship, where this punishment is frequently inflicted, will secure a 
certain amount of applic: t10N ; but it can never create in the mind of the 
student that interest and zeal in his studies, which are essential to success. 
The discipline of the recitation and examination rooms fails of its effect, 
because the pre vious discipline of the stady room is wanting. The latter 
permits, [ might rather say, encourages ne ‘gligence, the former punishes it, 
often to the ruin of the individual, and with little benefit to the other mem- 
bers of his class. 

Something can be effected by a judicious blending of discipline with 
rewards, and ata parental and public approbation and disapprobation 
to bear upon the students, togethor with the exercise of a strong personal 
influence on the part of the instructors. It is upon these means that the 
pees ‘ious instructor mostly depends. But even these are applied to boys in 

college under great disadvantages. Rewards, as has been before remarked, 
are operative only on a few. Parents cannot be made acquainted with 
those little aberrations from the line of duty, which, if persevered in, as 
surely corrupt the mind and the heart as the grosser offences. Even the 
officers of the college may be ignorant of them, till their eflects begin to 
appear in gross ny ‘gligence and immorality. The parent reviews the report 
of his son's conduct and proficiency at the close of the college term, but he 
knows too little of college life to cor ymprehend it fully. He finds that his son 
has not secured the approbation of his instructors, and he is disappointed, 
but he knows not what remedy to apply. His admonitions are of great im- 
portance, and may do much to correct the evil; but his son, a lad of fifteen, 
perhaps, has le arned in college that he is a man, and that it is puerile to 
heed the admonitions of his father. The father, too, instead of blaming his 
son, may feel that his negligence or misconduct is the result of unfaithful- 
ness on the part of his instructors, or pressed with other cares, may have 
little leisure to attend to such matters. He has committed the education 
of his son to the college, and holds it responsible for the result. 

Public opinion has little influence upon those students who most need 
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its restraining power. The college has a public opinion, a standard 
excellence, and a code of morals of its own; and the tyro soon learns to 
disregard the good opinion of those without, provided he does not inc ur the 
censure of the great body of the students, and can win the applause of the 
clique with whom he associates. If he becomes acquainted with the in- 
habitants of the town in which the college is located, it is often with those 
who are easiest of access ; with vain, frivolous persons of his own age, who 
will rather encourage him in idleness and dissipation, than exercise a con- 
servative influence over him. 

The personal influence of the officers of college is also impeded by the 
peculiar relation which they sustain towards the students. Every man who 
has had a family to govern, well knows that there is a period in youth when 
it becomes impatient of comeral’: when the pursuits of pleasure are most 
ardent, the passions strong, and the moral sense weak and irresolute ; a 
it is necessary to make the boy feel that he is still a boy, and incapable « 
judging and acting for himse lf. It is precisely at this wayward period - 
life, that the lad is sent to colle ve, and place ed unde ‘r the government of men 
whom he knows can have no peculiar pe rsonal interest in his welfare, and 
at the same time invested with all the prerogatives of a young man. With 
the self-conceit consequent upon his elevation, he feels himself in all points, 
except the single one of literary and scientific attainment, fully equal to his 
instructors. He acknowledges in them no right of control, farther than is 
given them by the statutes of ‘hs college; and even these he feels himself 
unde “+r no moral obligations to obey. The impossibility of executing some 
of the laws strictly, leads him to ¢ laim a like tie ense in all, and hencefor- 
ward he stands in the position of personal hostility to the officers of govern- 
ment, whom he regards as imposing restraint upon him for their own in- 
terest only. His whole college life becomes a kind of reluctant yielding to 


authority, a submission to an irksome discipline, to be endured only for 


the sake of gratifying his parents, or for the distinction which a college 
education affords. In the mind of such a student, everything is associated 
with discipline and restraint. He studies by constraint, goes to the recita- 
tion and lecture by constraint, and every escape from duty he deems just so 
much taken from his task. It is extremely diffi ult for the most accom- 
plished instructor to inspire anything like e nthusiasm for le irning, in minds 
so disposed ; and it is not surprising, if, after many discouragements, he 
leaves them to get along as they may, and addresses himself to those who, 
from riper age, and more efficient early training, are better prepared to 
profit by his instructions. 

I would not say that all, or even a mé 7 of the students in our colleges 
answer fully to the above desc ription - but the number is large enough to 
lower materially the standard of attainment, and give just cause for the com- 
plaint, that these institutions send forth so many superficial and inferior 
scholars. 

On a careful examination, we shall find our colleges still more defi- 
cient in the means for the correct moral training of young men. So far 
indeed from affording the means of efficient moral culture, we fear that they 
offer peculiar temptations to vice. A parent is content if his son does 
not deteriorate in college; he does not expect him to make any pro- 
gress in virtue and piety. Many a broken-hearted father can bear witness 
to the dangers of college life, and many a ruined man may find the cause of 
his ruin in habits contracted while obtaining his education. 

Youth is, indeed, the raost critical period of life; and there is danger, 
wherever it comes in contact with temptation. Perhaps the proportion of 
young men ruined in college, ts net greater than in other situations in life. 
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There is a fearful loss of character among the clerks in our large cities, 
among those apprenticed to the various mechanic arts, and a greater still 
among those who are not trained to any business at all. In looking at the 
wreck of moral character among these, we might consider college compara- 
tively safe. Of clerks and apprentices, it is estimated that one-half, at least, 
are ruined. The proportion of students is less than this; but the difference 
is owing, more to the difference in their pursuits, than to any peculiar secu- 
rity which the college affords. Nearly all our colleges are situated in the 
vicinity of large towns, which have within them all the sources of iniquity 
which belong to the largest cities. ‘There, may be found eating and drink- 
ing houses, from the genteel lunch and hotel, down to the most loathsome 
dens of vice: gambling-houses, and houses of ill-fame approached by secret 
, unknown to the public, but easily fourtd by the initiated. In aa- 
dition to this, private rooms can always be hired by clubs of young men, in 
obscure places, for the purpose of more private dissip: ition. - And then there 
are amusements of some kind almost every evening: concerts, balls, shows, 
and comic exhibitions, to turn the minds of the young from serious pursuits, 
and prepare them, by a kind of mental dissipation, for the seductions of 
vice and folly. And what is there in the dise ipline of college to counteract 
all this? Nothing but the personal influence of the officers of instruction 
and government. x nd may counsel and advise, but they cannot control. 
They may check, in a degree, the frequenting of public amusements, by 
requiring students to oh in their rooms in the evening ; but unless the rooms 
are visited several times in the evening, they cannot prevent it. 

A taste for amusement is incompatible with good habits of study; anda 
student who cultivates it, soon loses his relish for intellectual pursuits. His 
studies become an insupportable task, and he neglects them ; but something 
must be found wherewith to fill up his vacant hours, and failing to find 
sufficient amusement in public, he resorts to books, which inflame his pas- 
sions and undermine his virtue; or he indulges in smoking, drinking, and 
other secret vices, which destroy his health, and corrupt his moral feelings. 
Nor is it possible for the officers to kee p the evil-disposed student from 
scenes of riot and excess. The law, indeed, requires him to be in his room 
at a reasonable hour, and lodge there at night; but there are no adequate 
means of enforcing this salutary law. He may steal out, and elude the 
vigilance of the officer, and return again without his knowledge. He can 
leave his room after the officers have retired for the night, and at the 
latest hour he will find the haunts of vice open. In the English colleges, 
which are built in the form of a quadrangle, with only one entrance, the 
door can be locked at an appointed hour, and all egress denied; but our 
colleges have no such convenience ; they are open at all hours of the night. 
What careful parent, residing in a large town, would allow his son, at six- 
teen years of age, the means of leaving and returning home at all hours of 
the night? yet he will send him to college at that critical age, where such 
liberties cannot be prevented ; and will, perhaps, blame the institution if his 


passages 


son is ruined. 

Another evil in college, is the unrestrained intercourse of the students, 
at an age when the passions are strong, and the judgment and will weak and 
wavering. Young men of corrupt principles cannot be altogether kept out 
of college. In a large collection of students, use what precautions you 
will, the leaven of vice will always exist ; and when the passions are addres- 
sed, the young mind is quite as susceptible of bad impressions as of good. 
By little and little, the moral principles may be undermined by this daily 
mingling with the vicious ; and the youth, \ whose guileless heart knew no 
evil when he left his home, is soon prepared to rush to the commission of 
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any vice, whenever an opportunity offers. We know of no college in 
which there are not secret societies, established under pretence of literary 
improvement or friendship, but known to be nurseries of vice, in which 
the obligations of morality. and religion are set at nought, and resistance to 
the government of the college encouraged; and meetings held at late 
hours, for the purpose of unrestrained dissipation. Into these societies 
many young men are inveigled, almost as soon as they enter college, pledged 
to secrecy, and made to feel themselves bound in honor to maintain the ‘m, 
by every means in their power. All attempts to suppress these societies 
have hitherto proved abortive ; for their very existence is sometimes one of 
the secrets, which the members are bound not to divulge to the college 
authorities. 

Indeed, such is the difictlty of controlling the habits and morals of the 
students by preventive disc ipline, that, in many of the larger colleges, it has 
been mostly abandoned. The rooms of the students are not re gularly vis- 
ited, no especial care is taken to keep them in at seasonable hours, and very 
little is done in the way of private admonition and advice. The govern- 
ment is wholly penal. A standard of attainments is fixed, and all who full 
below it, whether from ine apac ity or indolence, are summarily dismissed, 
A standard of morals is also fixed, and any one dete cted in a cross offence 
is expelled or dismissed ; but owing to the difficulty of detection, much im- 
morality is practised with impunity. 

Such a system may be best for the reputation of the college, but it is cruel 
towards the young men who resort to it for education ; and yet, as our col- 
leges are organized, it is almost unavoidable. To form an idea of the loss 
of young men from the failure of college discipline to effect what is expect- 
ed of it, both as regards scholarship and morals, we have only to look at 
the successive catalogues of a college, and note the number of students who 
leave without having comple ted their course of studies, Take the case of 
Yale College, which enjoys a high reputation, both for scholarship and dis- 
cipline. As appears from the catalogues, all the admissions to the class 
graduated in 1841, amounted to one hundred and thirty-seven. Of these only 
seventy-eight remained at the beginning of the senior year, showing a loss of 
fifty-nine, or nearly three-eighths of the whole. Of one hundred and twenty- 
seven, entering the freshman class in 1839, seve nty-three only are found in 
the senior class three years afterwards. The small colleges, probably, do 
not exhibit a proportionate loss; for in these, there are better opportunities 
for the exercise of the personal 1t.fluence of the faculty ; and the necessities 
of these institutions may induce them to retain students who would be 
dismissed from the larger colleges. It will be readily admitted, that all 
who leave college without completing their course, are not dismissed for 
deficient scholarship or immoral conduct. We might, perhaps, set down 
one-fourth of the number to ill health, pecuniary embarrassment, or other 
circumstances, which render a change of pursuits expedient; but after 
making this allowance, the proportion is by far too great; and shows con- 
clusively that the dise ipline { fails of its most desirable effect, the prevention, 
rather than the punishment, of indolence and vice. 

I shall mention only one other particular in whic h our colleges are defi- 
cient ; and that is, in preserving and promoting the health of the students. 
When a young man has reached the age of eighteen or twenty, the care of 
his health may be left with himself, guided by such suggestions as may be 
thrown out in a public lecture, or in occasional conversation. But a lad of 
fifteen needs something more than suggestions and advice. At no period 
of life does the health require such unremitting care, and at no other period 


are there equal carelessness and recklessness, At that age, personal clean- 
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liness, strict temperance, and regular exenaion, are indispensable, both for 
ywesent conifort and for forming a strong and vigorous constitution. The 
neglect of these, particularly at a time when the stature is ri ipidly increas- 
ing, brings on a languor, bo th of body and mind, and predisposes to secret 
vices, destructive to the health and morals, It is this languor which makes 
all kinds of stimulants welcome as a relief; and the general use of tobacco 
in our colleges, which shatters the nerves and ruins the health of so many, 
owes its prevalence, in a good degree, to this cause. 

Some colleges have provided means for gymnastic exercises; but these 
exercises being no part of the system of discipline, are neglected by those 
who need them most. We know of none where conveniences are provided 
for bathing, much _ ss any measures adopted to secure attention to this very 
essential requisite of health. Shall we wonder, then, that the health of 
young men so 7 n suffers in college? We often hear of students who 
have cuined their health by too close an application to study ; but, for every 
one injured by hard study, there are at least ten injured for want of exercise, 
and the neglect of personal cleanliness. 

Taking then into account the defects of college discipline, in the all-im- 
portant matters of scholarship, morals, and health, it is by no means sur- 
prising that the result should be so unsatisfactory, or that thinking men 
should be desirous of some kind of reform. That th ere has been a growing 
distrust of these institutions, would appear from the fact, that while the means 
of education have rapidly advanced, the increase of students in the several 
colleges, has not kept pace with the increase of our population. 

sut the question may be asked, Are the colleges less adapted to their 
peculiar work than they were in the last generation? To this we answer, 
That while the general features of the colleges have not changed, the cir- 
cumstances of the community have changed. In the last generation, boys 
did not begin the study of the classics so early. Good classical schools 
were few in number, and it was not thought advisable to send young lads 
from home to prepare for college, till they were capable, in some degree, of 
taking care of themselves, There were not then, as now, boarding-s:hools 
all over the country, promising to take boys at any age, and act the parent 
for them better than it could be done at home. The conse quence was, that a 
majority of the students entered college later in life, after their habits were 
in some degree formed ; after they had the discernment to see the use of 
systematic application, and appreciate the advantages of a liberal education ; 
and on that aécount had less need of college disc ipline. Our colleges are 
proper places for young men, fit to be entrusted with the responsibility of 
their own conduct ; they are utterly unsuited to boys who need the disci- 
pline of the school-room, and the watchful care of masters and monitors. 

Another circumstance has contributed to render our colleges unfit places 
for the younger class of students. When they were founded they were 
located in villages, where the temptations to vice and idleness were few; 
and where it was extremely difficult for the student to take the first step in 
wickedness without the knowledge of the faculty. ‘These villages have now 
grown into large towns, which afford not only temptations to every kind of 
iniquity, but also fac ilities for concealment. The moral prine iple s of a boy 
may be perverted, and the seeds of ruin sown, ere the instructor is aware of 
it. It is true, that young men designed for public life, must pass through 
the ordeal of temptation ; but let not this take place, till increased Lc acsueh 
edge and maturer judg rment will enable them to pass through it in safety. 

From this view of the failure of our colleges to effect what is expected 
of them, an important question arises, What can be done to improve them? 
Shall all the studeats be compelled to prepare their lessons in a common 
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room, as in the grammar schools? Shall they be constantly kept under 
the watch and word of tutors and proprietors, to prevent them from being 
corrupted by unrestrained intercourse with each other? Shall the buildings 
be surrounded with high walls, with iron gates and massive locks, to pre- 
vent egress during the night? And shall gymnasia and baths be con- 
structed, and persons be employed to enforce di lly exercise, and see that 
the proper liisisns be performed, and due care taken of their health ? 
Any system of this kind would be attended with great expense, and even 
then would fail of the desired effect. Boarding schools which have professed 
to do all this, have failed to secure a close attention to study, or preserve 
unimpaired the morals and health of their inmates, 

No alterations in the organization or discipline of our colleges could 
remedy the evils complained of, so Jong as young lads of fourteen or fifteen 
years of age are sent to them to receive their education. Fix the age of 
admission at seventeen or eighteen, and other reforms would not be so 
much needed. It might be well to alter, in some respects, the requisites for 
a degree, making it depend more upon the amount of knowledge acquired, 
as ascertained by a searchiug examination, and less upon the time spent 
within the college walls. There can be no good reason why the student, 
who can fully sustain his examination for a degree, should remain in college 
till his duller classmate is prepared to receive the same honor. Nor is 
there any good reason why the indolent or stupid youth, who has lived out 
his four years in college without being much the wiser for it, should receive 
his degree at the close of that period, or indeed at all, if he cannot sustain 
athorough examination. <A diploma ought to be an evidence of scholarship ; 
but so worthess has it grown, that the private recommendation of the presi- 
dent, or of a professor, is of more value than the parchment certificate of 
literary eames ns, given under the seal of the authorities of the college, 
and delivered with so much solemnity on commencement day. The gradu- 
ate of West Point is known to be a profic ient in the studies pursued at that 
institution ; but we would laugh at the simplicity of the man, who would in- 
fer, that the graduate of one of our colleges was inecessarily a scholar. 

The expense of erecting so many college buildings, might be dispensed 
with, if students were not admitted so young. It is better that they should 
lodge at their boarding-houses, and prepare their lessons there also. If there 
were asmaller number in the same building, there would be less interruption 
from unseasonable visitors, and less noise and disorder. 

Much has been said of the inexpediency of collecting so many students 
together as are found in the larger colleges. But if students were not sent 
to college till their characters were in some degree formed, the number of 
students in one institution would be no evil, but rather a great advantage. 
The stimulus to exertion is much more keenly felt where the number of 
competitors is large. ‘They are brought in contact with minds of every 
grade, and in the strife for honor, powers are often de ee which had 
otherwise remained 5s {In proof of this, it may be observed that, 
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while in a small college, well managed, there is perhaps a less pro portion of 
very inferior scholars, there are none who reach so high a degree of attain- 
ment, or exhibit powers sO We \| cle veloped, as whe n highe r hon Ts, rrived 


at by a sharper competition, await the successful aspirant. A large institu- 
tion of learning also gives its members an opportunity of forming an exten- 
sive acquaintance and numerous friendships—a great advantage to young 
men designed for public life. Nor must we pass over the benefit resulting 
from bringing together so many individuals of different creeds. Men learn 
forbearance and charity by being in constant intercourse with others, whose 
religious opinions differ from their own. Extremes of opinion are corrected, 
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and unkind feelings suppressed. ‘l'hat religious body which fears to trust 
its young men, after the ordinary course of religious instruction is com- 
pleted, among those of different creeds, must either have little faith in the 
yower of truth, or some misgivings whether its own creed is founded in 
truth. There is a period in life when the careful parent would wish his son 
to be under the influence of those whose religious belief was the same as his 
own: but the time will come when the son must think and act for himself, 
and this will be quite as soon as he is fitted to withstand the temptations of 
collece life. 

But what is to be done with the tyro who has completed his preparation 
at the grammar school, or at the academy, and is yet too young to be trusted 
at college? Most lads who have had the advantage of good instruction are 
prepared for ¢ ollege at fifteen ; how are they to spend the next three years ? 
The answer is easy. We have only to exte nd the sphere of the preparatory 
schools; we have only to put the college tutors into the grammar schools 
to exercise vi ‘ir vocation there, and the difficulty is at once removed. The 
two lower classes in all our colleges are mostly taught by tutors. It re- 
quires no great attainments—no extraordinary ability, to instruct in gram- 
mar and pure mathematics; and little else is taught in the lower classes in 
college. Accuracy and thoroughness is all that is required. A cursory 
examination of the course of studies, published in the catalogues of the sev- 
eral colleges, will show that there is nothing in the studies of the first two 
years which could not be taught as well in an ordinary academy. It requires 
no great collections of books, and philosophical apparatus, and minerals, and 
geological specimens, to aid either pupil or teacher, in algebra, geometry, 
grammar, and the easy Latin and Greek authors read in the first two years 
of the college course. Ifa lad is prepared for the Freshman class at fifteen, 
he can be prepared for the Junior class at seventeen ; or what would be bet- 
ter, he could spe ‘nd one or two years in the study of the modern languages, 
er in healthful, invigorating exercise, and enter that class at eighteen or nine- 
teen, and have three chances to one of graduating—a better scholar at 
twenty-one, than if he had spent the whole time in college. 

If it be thought that the preparatory schools are not in a condition to car- 
ry students so far forward in their studies, we have only to say, that if the 
demand for a higher grade of instruction in these schools is made to exist, 
the supply will not long be wanting. Let the same price be paid for tuition 
which is charged in the colleges, and able teachers will soon be found to 
take charge of them. 

These schools, situated mostly in small villages, with a limited number of 
scholars, and subjected to a rigid ees will be free from most of the 
objections urged against college Idleness can be prevented by the disci- 
pline of the school-room, oa any vicious or improper conduct can be 
speedily discovered and properly punishe ‘d. The students, distributed among 
the families in the vicini ty, and ke ‘pt under the restraints of domestic life, 
‘ neither the opportunity nor the temptation to operate together for im- 
proper purposes.. ‘'wo well qualified instructors could take care of from 
forty to fifty boys in such a school, and could afford to labor for a compensa- 
tion much smaller than in a larger town, where the expenses of living are 
freater. 

Ini the large towns, where such schools can be supported by the local pa- 
tronage, the parent has the additional advantage of having his son at home 
at the same time. The expense is much diminished by this circumstance, 
and he can superintend the moral education of his ne and urge him on in 
his studies by motives which filial affection will render doub ly powerful.— 
The diminished e xpense might also induce parents to allow more time for 
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the completion of the education of their sons, and thus raise the standard of 
scholarship in the colleges themselves. 

Were we to draw out a plan for the education of a boy, designed for one 
of the learned professions, it would be something like the following :—Let 
his education be begun in the common public school, where he would meet 
with all classes of boys and all descriptions of character. ‘To guard his 
moral feelings from contamination, let him be allowed and encouraged to 
relate at home whatever he sees and hears among his play-fellows, and let 
his parents approve or disapprove as the case may requiré Let him thus 
early become acquainted with the distinction between right and wrong, 
good and evil, and taught to cherish the one and avoid the other. He will 
thus acquire a hardihood of character, a power over his own desires, and a 
strength of purpose and of will far superior to the boy who has been kept 
out of harm’s way, and furnished with a private tutor to make the path of 
learning smooth and apnea The stern discipline of a large school, com- 
posed of boys of every shade of character, is useful to break the will to right- 
ful authority, and ¢ niti ate patience and fortitude under evils which must 
be borne for the sake of after benefit. He who fears to trust his son among 
the poor boys of the common school, and therefore sends to a select school, 
patronized onl} by the rich, should remember that the rich have their pecu- 


1 


liar views as well as the poor, and that the efleminacy and peevishness of 


the spoiled children of fortune are quite as contagious, and more disastrous 
in their effects upon the character, than the rude manners, and harsh, blunt 
passions of the sons of poverty. 

At the ace of twelve or thirteen we may suppose the lad to have c mplet- 
ed the studies of the common school, and to be ready to enter upon a higher 
| 


course of instruction. If. then, he can enter a higher school without leav- 


ing the paternal roof, let him begin the study of the ancient languages.— 
sut let it not be a school where the teacher stands constantly at his elbow, 
to remove every difficulty in his way, and think for him as well as mstruct 
him. Let the powers of his mind be taxed as much as they can bear with- 
led to 


’ 
| 


out discouragement; and let him not only be encouraged, but compel 
think for himself. Large schools have this one advantage over small ones— 
the teacher has not the time to aid the scholars in their lessons, and they are 
under the nee essity of depending upon themselves. 

When the boy arrives at that period of life when the stature is rapic 
creasing, let him not be ke pt too constantly at his books. If, then, he can 


spend a year or two In some employment which re¢ juires consider bie phys- 
ical effort. | ne will be » benefited thereby. When the energies of the system 
are being expanded upon the increas of the bodily frame, the brain should 


}! } { 


not be too severely taxed. Then ae the muscles, and al! the organs of the 
rapidly increasing body, be strengthened and invigorated by cheerful exer- 
cise in the open air. P 

Should there be no school of the right des a in the vicinity, let not 
the parent, in his haste to finish the education of his son, be induced to 
send him away from home before he has arrived at an age when he can be 
relied on to take care of himself, under the advice and direction of judi- 
cious frieids: and when he arrives at that age, which is seldom under four- 
teen or fifteen, let him be sent to some quiet village academy—not to be 
placed at board with the principal, among a horde of other boys, but in 
some well ordered family, where the domestic influence may still be felt, 
and his responsibility to the domestic circle continue to be insisted u 
The quiet influence of evenings spent at the fireside of a virtuous family, is 
far more effective than all the restraints and guards resorted to in the best 


regulated boarding-schools, 
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A youth of good talents thus educated, might, at the age of 18 or 19, be a 
proficie nt in the grammars of the ancient languages—be able to construe 
any pl iin author with facility, and write Latin with tolerable correctness.— 
He might also have mastere ‘d the usual course of pure mathematics—made 
some progress in the modern languages, and stored his me mory with the 
leading events of history. Then entering college, and placiug himself un- 
der the guidance of accomplished instructors, he would be pre pared to ap- 
preciate the higher beauties of the classics—to enter to advantage upon the 
study of natur: il philoso phy and met: iphysics, and profit by the lectures and 
more practical studies of the last two years af the college course. 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE IN NEW-YORE. 


To the Editor of the Democratic Review: 

Since my arrival in New-York, I have, according to my usual rule of fol- 
lowing the custom of the country, been very constantly gomg to church; 
and for the same reason, const: intly going about from one church to another. 
I find that all of them, the modern ones that is, are Gothic, or what is 
so styled by courtesy—and the fashion, though now some years old, is as 
universal as ever—indeed, no fashionable neighborhood can be considered 
complete, without its be-pinnacled and be-buttressed mass of brown free- 
stone. Certainly, we Americans, like Prince Hal, “ have damnable itera- 
tion.” Trinity, (I suppose it may fairly be christened “ old ‘Trinity’ 
again, being in the fourth or fifth year of its age,) has become “the fruitfal 
parent of a hundred more,” all claiming to be Gothic, though Vandalic 
would often be the fitter term—on all of which I have been casting a crit- 
ical eye of late, and about which I want to say a word or two, 

Now don’t be alarmed; I am not going to bore you about trefoils and 
labels and lancets, spandrils and gurgoyles. Time enough for 
minute criticism some indefinite number of years hence ; when our general 
ideas of art shall be sound and true, we can afford to attend to details: 
but at present I only want you to notice, with me, the one grand defect— 
vice, [ might fairly call it—which runs through ne arly all our modern at- 
tempts at Gothic churches. It is an ambitious straiming after effect, not 
warranted by the space or means at command ; a copying large models in 
little, combining a showy outside with meanness behind the scenes—stone 
fronts ending ~ brick-work ; that peculiarly New-York style of building, 
of which our City-Hall furnished the model, and which Stewart’s brick- 
sided palace so suece ssfully illustrates, Trinity is, on the whole, solid and 
truthful ; the Church of the Holy Communion, Sixth Avenue, graceful and 
unpretending ; but these aré almost the only exceptions to this general 
character. This shabby-genteel sort of veneering is bad enough at all 
oes it so grate on the feelings, as in a house dedicated 
but fancy it must be up-hill work 


quatrefoils, 


times, but nowhere d 
to Him who is truth itself; and one can’t 
to worship in spirit and in truth in a building, at once pretentious and 
shabby, lofty in design and diminutive in proportions—“ frogs trying to look 
ox-like.” This is the diffic ulty with all of them; they are sm: ill copies of 
large models—regular miniature cathedrals. Now, churches of like preten- 
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sions in Europe, have a length of from 250 to 460 feet, sometimes nearly 
500, and are wide and high in proportion ; but our churches, not over half. 
sometimes not a quarter their stze, must have all the members of their 
larger brethren; the same aspiring portal, the same massive tower, or sky- 
piercing spire, the same number of buttresses and windows. A st itely pile 
looks well in the design, and makes a showy engraving ; nay, even when you 
look at the building itself, the first effect is rather good—the eye glances up 
the side, along six, eight, or ten mullioned windows, with their lattices, as 
many as Notre Dame in Paris with its 400 feet of length, and graced witha 
corresponding s forest of pinnacles—but the very next moment the want of 
depth is evident ; you see that the windows are reduced in size, and crowded 
into half the space they should occupy. The stage-trick is now evident; 
you discover that you have been taken in, and the littleness of everything 
comes out all the stronger. It is impossible to give the idea of great size 
in 50 by 100 ; least of all can it be done by trying to squeeze a church into 
that space which ought to occupy three times as much, Gothic is nothing 
without solidity and amplitude ; in our churches all this is lost, by putting 
half a dozen windows where there should be only half as many. ‘The com- 
partments, bays they are called, are quite too small, and there 1s absolutely 
no space between the windows—only mere piers—and the church ts like a 
Broadway store, all openings. This is unavoidable, if we will persist in 


copying the most ambitious churches of Europe “ in little.’ To “ cut our 
coat according to our cloth,” is in all cases good taste as well as d sense. 
We should choose those humbler, though equ uly beautiful models, which 
are within our ground-room and building-funds. 

Another thing very noticeable 1s, that every church of every denomina- 
tion is now-a-days Gothicized. ‘‘ It was always yet the trick of our English 
nation, if they have a good thing, to make it too common. I want to 
know why we do this; why every place of worship, Episcopal, Presbyterian, 
Congregational, and ale not, put up, in this democratic land, in this nine 
teenth century, must be Gothic, and moyen age ? What business have so 
many imitation medieval cathedrals, standing alone and forlorn among 
houses, streets, and people, all of yesterday? In the midst of all this, you 


set up a building in the style of a remote age, without precedent or model, 


among us, wanting all its natural accessories—the gray moss of centuries, 
the clothing ivy, the irregular antique street, the humble hovel, the cloister 
pale, the state sly palace, the dignity of age, the splendor of rank, the pomp of 
an Establishment—all, thin gs cethsenaies and foreign to us—(perhaps there are 
those among you who wouldn’t object if some, at any rate, of them were not?) 
These things are gone, and for ever—lucky that we have something better in 
their place. In Europe, a bit of even modern Gothic is felt to be in good keep- 
ing ; for it has all around it companions and predecessors of every age, and 


all precedent and tradition, all scenery and associations, harmonize with it. 
In that soil it grows indigenous; here, it is at best but a forced and feeble 
plant. Don’t understand me as saying a word against Gothic architecture 
in itself. I have spent too much time in studying out its noblest specimens 
to have any such feelings. But it is the very strength of my love that makes 
me lift up my voice against the way it is caricatured among us. Everything 
is against it here, and makes it a thing without sentiment and without 
poetry, a hollow mockery of the past. Our very climate is against it. It 
depends for much of its effect on a play of light and shade, which is seldom 
met with under our brilliant American skies. Gothic is the poetry of shade, 
our climate of light, and you cannot have both together. ‘To counteract the 
glare without, we are forced to make gloom within, and turn our churches 
into dull masses of darkness or sickly yellow. Every painter will tell you 
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that it is as idle to look for that constantly varying play of light and shade, 
those exquisitely broken effects, which in Euro pean churches make the 
artist’s heart dance with delight, ender the flood of light of our American 
sky, as it is to look for the twilight gleams of romance and poetry, which 
light up the darkness of the middle ages so beautifully, under the broad, 
all-pervading, life-giving sun-light of democracy. 

Then again the history, the associations and the details of the Gothic 
style, n ake it the exclusive property of certain forms of religious belief, and 
out of their hands it has no plac e nor fitness. It was Catholic faith and 
Catholic art that reared those giant piles, monuments as imperishable and as 
inimitable of the religion of Rome, as are her aqueducts and amphitheatres 
of her Pagan greatness. They were built for Catholic worship, and in that 
worship every part has its proper use, and for any other purpose, both the 
parts and the whole are me aningless. ‘The vast expanse of the nave for the 
kneeling multitude, unpolluted by those wooden sentry boxes in which 
Protestant exclusiveness delights to lock itself up—the marble floor, paved 
with the monuments of grim knight and bearded bishop—the soldier and 
the priest of the cross resting side by side in its shadow—the side chapels 
and altars for private and particular devotion, the Lady chapel as_ the apsis, 
graceful as the worship to which it is devo ted; the high altar at which the 
daily sacrifice is offered up, the pictures and statuary, ornaments worthy of 
such a fabric, making it the treasure-house of art as well as the shrine of 
faith ; all these things, and many more I omit, are Catholic, and Catholic 
only, and they all enter into the perfect idea of a Gothic cathedral. De- 
nounce their religion as much as you ple ase—I have not a word to say 
for it; but at any rate Gothic architecture is their property, and theirs only, 
and you cannot share it with them. The church of England, which filiates 
itself upon Rome, and in whose worship the altar and chair still figure, 
may perhaps fairly use this style, though even in her hands it is shorn of 
much of its beauty; but you, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, &c. &c., 
why do you build Gothic churches! What would Hugh Peters or go idly 
Mr. Cotton Mather have said, had their flocks proposed to induct them into 
atiny model of a Romish cathedral?) Why build now a-day, churches 
in a style which necessarily carries us back in thought to the d: iys of Romish 
darkness, and poutifie al supremacy—of Smithfield fires, and mother with in- 
fant rolled down the Vaudois roc ks? You have got along very well with- 
out a bishop, why desire to have cathedrals? Ah, but you will say, ours is 
an expurgated Gothic, ad: ipted to Protestant notions. True; but in adapting 
it, you leave out the part of Hamlet. You must take it with the incumbrance 
or not at all. Strip it of it’s to you idolatry, Mariolatry, and all that, and 
there remains only a mere she li, a lifeless carcase. You cannot unite 
sensuous Catholic splendor and severe Protestant simplicity. Be Corinthian 
or Doric at pleasure, but don’t try to be both; and if you eschew Catholic 
emblems and images, avoid C atholic architecture likewise. Gothic in itself 
is well enough, but Protestant Gothic, Puritan Gothic, iconoclast Gothic, 
what an absurdity! But why proceed? The voice of fashion drowns that 
of reason and of taste, and every congregation must have its quantum of 
pseudo-Gothic. I should not be surprised to see the place of meeting of 
Friends, improved by nailing up a wooden embattled parapet along the 
eaves, and sharpening the windows to a point at top. Already we have a 
Gothic Methodist church in Williamsburg. Oh shade of John Wesley ! 
Oh spirit of consistency ! It’s some comfort to notice that that highly re- 
spectable body, the Reformed Dutch church, has not yet caught the Gothié 
epidemic, but continues to build good substantial Protestant churches, whic h, 
if not of the highest artistic beauty, have at least that beauty of fitness which 
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is before all others. Why not do the same, gentlemen of other denomi- 
nations ? Your Protestant services are somewhat lengthy, are at state d 
hours, and every body must be seated and within ear shot, and you like tosit 


comfortably, with cus hione d seat and carpeted floors ; then build your churches 


ina style to admit of all this with propriety. Of such styles there are 
plenty at command. There is that which has obtained more or less in all 
Christian countries since the days of the basilica, the Roman and Italian 
which is grand, simple, eminently Christian, admits of seats and carpets, or 
at least suffers less from them than the Gothic, and may be simple or florid, 
What beauty this style admits of, may be seen in some of the 


vm fit lds, et, 


’ 


as desired. j 1 
best churches of Wren and his school, say St. Martin’s-in-the 
James, Westminster (the interior) and St. Stephen’s, W albrook, which latter 
unites all the qualities our Gothic abortions are so wanting in, being at once 


cheap, simple and elegant. 
What a difference, indeed, between our modern Protestant efforts in the 


Gothic line, and the models we pretend to follow To build the one, the 


Hirams of the day met together from east and west, and sat Jong in high 
, - 


debate, ere they settled on the plan ofa building, the completion of which their 
They built for all time; and age after age added 


own eyes were ne ver to behold. 


its share to the glorious pile, till it reached its perfect deve slo pment. For the 
other, all that is needed is a copy of Britton or Pugin, sad to look out to 
have the job done as cheap as may ‘he And how paltry the result! how 
unidea’d, how wanting in poetry, in richness, in ornament? ‘True, we clap 


on a profusion of pinnacles, and here and there a plaster finial or so, purpu- 


reus pannus, showing the nakedness they seek to hide. 
How different is this from the wealth of embellishment of churches of 
one was the embodiment of a single idea which animated 


old, when each 
a church was a poem, a sermon in st 


every part and every detail ; when 
I had almost said a living sermon, so lifelike is it. As you pass beneath 
the massive portal, you see it swarming with life and variety i 
fiends, gorgons and chimeras dire, with allegory, apologue, tradition, 
you please, yet never 


ne— 


Saints al 


sacred and profane—often grotesque and fanciful, if 
without a meaning, because w roucht by the hand of faith if not of cwenius 
You pause at the door, not of pine plank painted oak color, but heavy with 
bronze, and all alive with history and fable; at times quaint, rude and for- 
bidding, at others carved with skill, such as made the greatest of modern 
sculptors liken the doors of his Florentine Baptistery to those of par 
Within, the same fertility of imagination, the same prodigality of ornament, 
and wood, on tomb, shrine, chapel, altar, choir and cane py. 


carving in stone 
instead of blue and yellow lozenges, and such like kale 


In the windows, ’ 
doscope patterns, the whole of the Covenants, old and new, the vi 
and the joys and terrors of the life beyond the grave; 
zing worshipper, the Virgin and her Sen 
atues st md 


CISS tudes 


of man’s life on earth, 
the Evil One frowning onthe g 
speaking peace and comfort to his soul. All! around the st 
grimly in their canopied niches, prophets and mighty men of old, the noble 
army of martyrs who died for the church, and 
nursing fathers—but why go on? why speak of all t 
—the rose, the vine, the palm, the fish, the mary flower, 
call it,—all is of a piece. Such were the churches of the middle 
And if now they are somewhat shorn of their original splendor, seam- 


ed and scarred from the rade touch of time, and the rough handling of 


soldier and fanatic, even this as 


the pings who were its 
he mystical emblems 
as the Geimans 


ves, 


rather adds to their interest im our eves, 2 


showing how many hard battles and sieges the weather worn old veteran has 


gone through. 
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If we must have Gothic churches, however, and I suppose we must, till 
the fashion changes, let us build them on a moderate scale, one fairly with- 
in our means, and which we can consequently carry out ae and fairly.— 
No necessity for always copying the largest and most expensive churches in 
Europe. Small things, if not grand, are superior in beauty, as our building 
committees might have learned from Aristotle. Santa Maris della Spina, 
at Pisa, is a perfect pocket edition, yet most pleasing and beautiful. Mo- 
dels of it go all over the British colonic 8, but have not yet reached us.— 
But to point out all the pretty little chiotchin on the continent would turn 
this into a mere catalogue. Any parish church in Normandy would be 
pretty safe, but [ know nothing so well adapted to our imitation, (with ade- 
quate means, that is,) as the exquisitely beautiful Saente Chapella, in Paris, 
which has the advantage, unique im Gothic, of having a basement story, the 
very thing we want for our Sunday schools, prayer-meetings, &c. It is 


time we ceased to copy English mode an so exclusively. The pernicious in- 
fluence of this habit on taste gener [ may pe rhaps notice hereafter.— 
Beautiful as the Gothic once was - nal ind, we see it now disfigured by 


whitewash, railings and pews, aah bleeding at the hands of church-wardens, 
all which lowers our idea of art. ‘‘ They manage these things better in 
France.” a leed, in Normandy you see in perfection what was the feeling 
and taste of Catholic England before Art and Taste deserted her, flying 
before the face of the Reformation, the spinning-jenny, and Watt & Bolton. 

Understand me, Mr. Editor, I don’t find fault with our architects. ‘They 
must work “ to order,” like any other artist. It galls them, | know, to feel 
their genius cabined, cribbed, confined by the exigencies of our unformed 
taste and Protestant prudishness; but what can they do? The architect 
must think of the figures of arithmetic as well as of those of art; and a too 
honest love for the latter may materially damage the amount of the former. 


He must work down to the level of his employers, and his only hepe is to 
raise the general standard of taste as high as his own. When this h ppens, 
ll no longer see our toil and outlay ending in amorphous incongru- 


ities, which, though they make the ignorant smile, make the judicious 
grieve. 
| have been generalizing so long that ’ve no room for details, and in- 


deed am rather glad to shirk the unwelcome task. There are certainly de- 
grees of faultiness. It is easy to decide which is the best of our churches; 
for the distinction of being the worst there are several competitors—though 


I think Dr. Matthews’, on Washington Square, has the best chance for the 


plate. As for Trinity, good as it is on the whole, if some Erostratus would 
fire the fane, leaving us only the very beautiful tewer and spire, it would be 
still better; for as it is, the body of the church is too small in proportion— 
the portico more ambitious than the house. Within, the nave is fine, but 
wants length, and the side aisles have been sacrificed to the centre one. It 


should have forty feet at /east more length, and fifteen more breadth. Flying 
} 


buttresses would pate h up the want of breadth, but that of length is not to be 
remedied. Why were these things so? Why, where so much has been 
done, and so well, was any thing left open to criticism? Again, four 
canopied niches adorn the tower, but where are their sainted tenants? We 
don’t look ne this amount of completeness and finish from the general run 
of churches, but from Trinity we have a right to expect it. Still, as a whole, 
; is quite unapproached among us for truthfulness, taste and general effect. 

Calvary, Mr. Southard’ s new church, is a perfect honey-comb—all windows 
—all out of doors; and this is a very general defect, as already mentioned. 
Church of the Pilgrims, ditto, ditto, and with one brick leg and one marble 


> 
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one—the best foremost, of course. As for the Rev. Dr. this’s and the Rey, 


Dr. that’s, 


‘© Non ragionar di lor ma guarda « passa.” 


I don’t know which would be the severer criticism on them—to say what 
they are or what they are not. Atthe same time, a decided improvement 
is on the whole to be seen in our later as compared to the earlier Gothic 
Unluckily, failures in buildings are not covered by the 


of a few years ago. 
We must find our consolation in the 


ground, as they are in medicine. 
fact, that we are thus furnished with capital specimens of what to avoid, 
though it costs a good deal to get up such a rich series as we can now boast 
of—so complete a museum of architectural deformities. 


In this desert, how refreshing is the one green spot—how pleasant to find 


one church we can praise without ifs and buts. I mean, of course, that 


built by Mrs. Rogers, inthe Sixth Avenue. It is no would-be metropolitan, 
but an unpretending, simply beautiful parish church—such as you find by 
The same quiet elegance 


dozens yet in the “‘ rural districts’ of England 
I am 


reigns within and without ; it is fofws teres, and almost alone in being so. 
glad to see this,—not only for its own sake, but as a promise of better 
it, begin to hope that we may before 


things for the future; and since I saw 
As it is, if a foreigner 


long build as good churches as we did a century ago. 
of taste were to ask to be shown our best churches, I should certainly give 


Grace and Calvary a wide berth, and ask him as a favor to shut his eyes to 


every thing between the Church of the Holy Communion and St. Paul's. 
Yours, wc. Ss. 


VAIN LONGINGS. 


TO F. J. E. 


Tur substance. not the shadow of a grief 
Einbitters my existence,—thongh, perchance, 
From the green bowers of ever-bright Romance 

My feeble hand hath plucked one laurel leaf : 
Few are the souls on earth that sympathize 

With toilers who outwatch the stars of night 

In searching for the beautiful, while blight 
Dims many a h ype —still unatlain'’d the p 

Oh! ever welcome is the prayer of one 
Like thee, endowed with * faculty divine ;” 
And if a charm to ward off ill were mine, 

Thy day of joy would know no setting sun; 
By sorrow never would thy head be bowed— 
Darkened the sky above thee by no cloud. 


W. H. C. H. 





CE 
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SYSTEM OF POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. 


[The following notice of Auguste Comte’s system of Positive Philosophy was originally 
ublished by the author, M. Emile Littré, in a French journal, Le National. I have trans- 
fated. it in the hope that, however slight and inadequate, it may perhaps direct the atten- 
tion of some intelligent thinkers in this country to M. Comte’s own work,* which I re- 
gard as the most profound, and incomparably the most important philosophical production 
of this or of any age Joun Henry Youne. 
City of New- York, Feb. 1st, 847.] 


I, 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUESTION, AS IT MAY BE STATED IN OUR TIMES, 


PuttosorpnicaL ideas exercise an indispensable office in the evolution 
of humanity. Those who deny this, do not sufficiently consider the con- 
ditions which have predominated in the successive phases of that evolu- 
tion. Setting aside, then, this prejudicative negation as utterly groundless, 
let us note, with respect to philosophical ideas, a state of mind strange 
in itself and peculiar to our epoch. Some, inclining more to positive 
than to general notions, and finding no stable foothold in any existing 
philosophy, abandon in despair what seems to them an ever shifting 
foundation, and direct their attention to particular studies; others, re- 
quiring general rather than positive notions, make little account of the 
difficulties inherent in the prevalent philosophies, and are satisfied with 
the helps which these afford. This simple statement of an actual situation, 
indicates a void in the system of our knowledge: our positive notions 
are not sufficiently general; our general notions are not sufficiently 
positive. 

We need only listen for a moment to the echos of European society, 
to perceive discordances on every side. Religions, (for these in one 
point of view are a real philosophy, as giving a general conception of the 
totality of things,) religions have no sy mbol under which all minds can be 
rallied. Catholicism, Judaism, Protestantism with its multitude of sects, 
each has its enlightened adherents, who are unable, nevertheless, to 
harmonize their various convictions, and each has its limits which it 
endeavors to pass in vain, The same is true of philosophy, properly so 
called. In France, the eclectic school has attained no inconsiderable 
increase, though neither the doctrine of Condillac, nor those others to 
which the eighteenth century gave birth, are by any means extinct, and 
eminent individuals have very lately opened new metaphysical routes. 
In Germany, (to mention only ‘the most illustrious names, ) Kant, Fichte, 
Schelling and Hegel, divide the empire of thought. In England, what 
there is of philosophy appertains essentially to the Scotch school, In 
Italy, likewise, metaphysics has its representatives,—men not without 
celebrity, and who but add one more to these multitudinous diversities. 
Such, then, is the condition of things : religions against religions, philoso- 
phies against philosophies, and, on the other hand, religions and philoso- 
phies often arrayed against each other. 

Nor is this all; the theological and metaphysical schools have long since 
abandoned all élaim to the empire of the physical and natural sciences. 


* Cours de Philosophie Positive, par M. Auguste Comte. Six volumes. 1830-'42. Paris: 
Bachelier. 
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These have been developed in a completely independent manner, and by 
an opposite process ; they have treated relative, and never absolute 
questions ; they have sought, not the essences, but the properties of things, 
Hence that positive c haracte 2r which belongs to them; hence the intellec- 
tual asc endancy which they acquire, and the unbroken conunuity of their 
progress. Itis exactly the reverse with the the ological and metaphysical 
methods, between which and the positive mode of procedure there exists 
a radical incompatibility, and an ever increasing divergence, 

But this is not all; those very physical and natural sciences, whose 
method is so powerful, have themselves no philosophical efficiency, 
They want unity. They do not forma whole, united throughout by a 
common doctrine, and especially, they do not touch the immense and 
complex phenomenon of human societies. In vain shuuld we combine 
to infinity all our notions relative to space and motion, to the celestial 
system, to physical agents, to chemical compositions, to anatomy and 
physiolog 7;—we should never arrive at any solution touching this sub- 
ject, the most cumplicated, the most diffic ult, the most im portant of all, 
The more cle: arly the scope and obje ct of the sciences are appre he nuded, 
the more manifest is it, that constituted as these now are, such a problem 
is beyond their reach. 

Here, then, is a true present picture of our highest speculations: on 
the one hand, general ideas, which are efficient socially, but have no force 
in a scientific point of view, and which moreover are the subject of in- 
numerable divisions; on the other, particular sciences, evidently inca- 
pable, in their present state, of constituting a philosophy. Social facts 
are distributed, or rather the spiritual government of society is contested, 
between systems of religion and systems of metaphysics. Apart from 
these, stands a series of notions due to mathematics, astronomy, physics, 
chemistry and biology, sciences whose demonstrations have nothing in 
common with theological or me taphysical solutions, and carry with them 
irresistible convictions. Thus the speculative domain is separated into 
two perfe sctly distinct compartments, one appertaining to religion and 
metaphysics, ‘the other to the positive sciences. On the one side, religious 
and met aphysical notions, though emine utly general, have lost that force 
of convergence which once gave them an intellectual supremacy ; on the 
other, the particular sciences, though they compel assent and induce a 
mental convergence, are of thems salves. and unaided by philosophy, in- 
capable of attaining a comprehensive generality. 

Let us examine somewhat farther the bistorical situation of those two 
methods, between which the speculative domain is divided. The diver- 
gences manifested in modern Europe are not fortuitous. They are to 
be traced to the rupture of the Catholic unity through the efforts of 
Protestantism, combined with the action of the critical philosophy, and 
the whole modern world is strewn with the fragments of this wreck. 
Nor is it through accident that the general doctrines of our time have no 
foothold within, the domain of the positive sciences. One by one these 
have been progressively emancipated from their primitive tutelage ; and 
have cast off an influence incompatible with their own method. The 
same tide which successively carried forward the ancient theocracies, 
Graeco-Roman polytheism, Cathvlicism, and (starting from the fifteenth 
century,) the era of revolution, has also borne on the sciences with their 
experimental method, inductive and deductive. Itis by this powerful 
method that these have embraced, in their continued increase, the whole 
field of human knowledge, that portion only excepted which appertains 
to social speculations. Here, doubtless, is the secret of their power; an 
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in their present incompleteness lies the secret of their philosophical in- 
efficiency. The truth is, modern intelligences are subjected to a double 
regime, of which the one occupies indeed the vantage ground of things, 
but is distracted by divisions which are incurable, because they are born 
of its own dissolution ; the other has not yet reached its culminating 

oint, and by the very nature of its method, it ean never be liable to any 
fundamental dissidence. Each has a deficiency ; but that of the one is a 
hopeless void, for the sciences have escaped it ; that of the other is a 
blank, which no one has hitherto attempted to fill. The former has no 
scientific force, the latter no social efficiency ; but whilst the inadequacy 
of the first is a fact which the past has decided, the defects of the other 
are reserved for the judgment of the future. 

We have, then, on the one hand, a theological and metaphysical phi- 
losophy, which has not maintained its positions; and on the other, a 
rudimental philosophy, which is destitute, as yet, of any organized doe- 
trine. Space and motion, the celestial system, the physical actions of 
bodies, the elementary combinations of substances, and the phenomena 
of animated beings, being now subjected to the method and the theories 
of science, what farther has it to do? To enter on the domain of social 
facts, of which it has already reached boundaries. Having achieved this 
last great operation, its prov isional ine apacity will have disappeared—the 
dyke which restrained it will be broken down; it will embrace the 
entire speculative domain, and will have attained its ultimate and normal 
state. This last adjunction is the indispensable, but sufficient prepara- 
tive for the elaboration of a general doctrine, and at this point a philoso- 
phy may emanate from the sciences, which shall be positive, like them. 

The positive philosophy is experimental ; for it is the offspring of the 
sciences, whose only guide is experience, aided by induction and deduc- 
tion. Its notions are relative and not absolute; for the material of its 

speculations is determined by the source from which it flows. Finally, 

it isa philosophy, for it embraces the whole circle of phenomena; a cir- 
cle which will be complete the moment social] science shal] be added to 
the sciences already existing. To operate on this totality of phenomena 
js its end; to find this social science is the preliminary. 

From the point of view at which we commonly stand, it will doubtless 
appear strange that such a preliminary is requisite ; but in fact this ne- 
cessity is a consequence of the difference of method. A philosophy 
which borrows no data from supernatural intervention, or from meta- 
physical notions, can exist only on condition of possessing all the par- 
ticular sciences as materials ; and a philosophy not emanating from @ priori 
principles, but formed by a general induction, must require that every 
source of induction should have been discovered. Such a conception, 
therefore, is necessarily the product of time. It must find the different 
sciences already organized; it must have but one step to take; it must 
be the mere prolongation of a system previously rudimental and im- 
perfect. 

To erect history into a science, and to create a positive philosophy, 
are two consecutive but connected ideas; and in the state which human- 
ity has now reached, they cannot be separated. To make history a sci- 
ence, [history is nothing more than society considered in time,] is on the 
one hand, to recognize the truth that sucial phenomena succeed each 
other in an order neither arbitrary nor fortuitous; and, on the other, to 
determine the law of the succession. So long as this result remains 
unattained, facts, in the state of mere materials, are either nothing but 
an object of simple erudition, or they bend to all explications, however 
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vague. Such is the twofold state of history at this day. To institute a 
positive philosophy, is completely to co-ordinate the totality of human 
knowledge ; thus obviating the double defect, which now renders the 
positive method and the rival process equally, though inversely, insuffi- 
cient. : 

Such is the scientific and philosophic operation which M. Comte has 
aimed to accomplish, and which | propose to examine. In this inquiry I 
shall follow the order 1 have indicated, expounding, first, the social 
theory; next, the philosophy resulting from the whole system of the 
sciences, regarded as complete. 

In order to a conception of the social theory, we must carefully bear 
in mind, that causes, more or less general and extraneous to individual 
action, are ever at work in society. From these flow results which 
mere reasoning could by no possibility have predicted, and which time 
only and experience reveal. History is already beginning to attain a 
sufficient prolongation to furnish several instanc es, a specimen of which 
may, perhaps, interest the reader. 

Antiquity exhibited a remarkable phenomenon. The free populations 
of the Greek and Roman republics were never able to maintain their 
numbers by reproduction. The nine thousand Spartans of Lycurgus, 
had dwindled to a thousand in the time of Aristotle. The Athenians w ere 
often obliged to reple nish their numbers by the introduction of str: ingers, 
The Roman state, although established on a much larger basis, was af- 
fected by the same influence; and history records the disquie tude of 
Augustus, on the loss of three legions in Germany, at a time when the 
Roman population, drained by conscription, had diminished. In a word, 
the decrease of citizens was one of the most active causes of the ruin 
of the ancient republics. 

Modern times have witnessed precisely similar facts. All aristocra- 
cies, that is, all exclusive bodies, whose numbers are not recruited from 
without, have suffered gradual losses, which must have reduced them 
excessively, but for the adjunctions made from time totime. There is 
nota single noblesse in Europe, the mass of which is of very ancient 
descent. Most of the old families have disappeared, and the blenks 
have been filled with new men. but, it may be said, the free popula- 
tions of antiquity, and the noblesse of the middle ages and of modern 
times, were, and have been, exposed to a special cause of destruction, 
namely, war. Both were essentially military ; and hence the reason of 
this gradual extinction. True; but it would be easy to show that, along 
with this real cause of destruction, there existed many conservative in- 
fluences: such as wealth, comfort, and remoteness from all dangerous 
occupations, except war. I might add, that the effect of war upon gen- 
eral and non-exclusive populations, is farfrom being destructive ; but I 
prefer to offer an ex: umple, which must preclude all doubt. If families, 
occupying a position of eminent well-being, and never forming alliances, 
except with eac th other, were really able to maintain, and, especially, to 
augment their numbers, the royal families of modern Europe, who form 
a true caste, should have multiplied considerably during the six or seven 
centuries they have maintained their seclusion. Few royal personages 
have been cut off by war; and yet, not only has there been no progres- 
sive increase, but some fainilios be longing to this caste have become 
extinct, whilst, at different times, new members have entered it. Thus, 
then, with no cause of destruction, with many conservative influences, 
wealth, attentions, remedial means always at hand,—these privileged 

families have not multiplied. They have barely sustained themselves; 
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and here, likewise, adjunctions have been necessary. Having, as we 
see, no power of self-increase, and none, consequently, of self- reparation, 
the exclusive classes are necessarily thinned by accidental losses. 

Here, then, is a striking fact, appertaining as well to ancient as to mo- 
dern times, yet which would never have been imagined a priori, for it 
seems contrary to all induction. Mere reasoning, unaided by experi- 
ence, would doubtless have concluded, that families, placed in positions 
of eminent opulence and comfort, must necessarily multiply. From this 
fact we may estimate the whole politics of antiquity. It utterly mistook 
the conditions requisite for the perpetuity of its establishments. In aim- 
ing to give permanence to exclusive societies, its statesmen attempted a 
task beyond human power ; at least, they should have instituted means 
for the successive reparation of a structure which natural causes were 
incessantly wasting away, But nothing could be foreseen, because no- 
thing was known ; and the undiscovered laws of a sort of social philo- 
sophy had a powerful agency in the downfall of the great institutions of 
antiquity,—a downfall so bitterly lamented by statesmen, who, however, 
had nothing better to propose than a vain recurrence to the ancient sys- 
tem, which could have been revived only to perish as before. 

But if the privileged position of aristocracies is a bar to numerical 
augmentation, it is also a fact, which no a priori reasoning could have 
divined, that misery is a most fertile multiplier of human beings, though, 
indeed, of beings short-lived and wretched. Experience demonstrates 
that the miserable condition of free populations is actually a cause of nu- 
merical increase. Here, too, is a result against which statesmen con- 
tend in vain—a dilemma that bids defiance to all force. The most striking 
instance is that of Ireland, where, from various causes, the mass of the 
inhabitants have sunk into extreme distress. Pauperism is perpetually 
increasing; and so long as the present gene ral misery of that country 
endures, the rapid numerieal growth of the population will continue to 
embarrass the government, and to complicate all political questions. 

The transmission of civilization from one people to another, is also 
one of those cases where nothing short of experience can indicate re- 
sults and determine the proper line of conduct. A mere closet philoso- 
pher would imagine that, in order to transform tribes of barbarians into 
civilized communities, nothing more is requisite than education, and 
that the work might be accomplished in the life of a single generation. 
But all history falsifies this notion. Time is indispensable, before a say- 
age nation can assimilate the ideas of a cultivated race, and the extent of 
that time must be proportionate to the social interval between the two. 
The hordes of North America are, at this day, barely beginning to dis- 
play a few germs of civilization. After the lapse of 300 years, they are 
just beginning to attain some little aptitude for conceiving what to us 
appears simple and natural. Wemay remark similar facts in antiquity. 
For instance, it was according to the ‘order of conquest, that the Spanish, 
Gallic and British populations became imbued with the literature and 
politics of Rome. The Spaniards, who were first subdued, attained this 
assimilation before the Gauls, and these in turn before the Britons.— 
This general and constant phenomenon shows with bow little skill cul- 
tivated nations have proceeded in their efforts to propagate civilization, 
and also indicates the course which should be adopted in future. Ideas, 
like all other things, must have time for their evolution. To expect 
that the habitudes and notions of civilized life—the siow product of ages, 
can be immediately imparted to a barbarous race, is to require the sup- 
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pression of the necessary interval which separates the seed-time from 
the harvest. 

This fact has a most important bearing on the history of humanity, and 
on all philosophy. We see here, in its reality, the essentially relative 
character of human conceptions—those even which are deemed the most 
absolute. If the men of past generations could, with their ideas, be 
transported into the present time, they would assuredly find the ymecleus 
ill at ease, and incapable of conforming to our mental régime. This sup- 
position is every day realized essentially in the contacts between civilized 
and barbarous communities. Nothing, as exper ience shows, is more dif- 
ficult than to communicate to these last the notions of the former. Opin- 
ions and institutions are relative, then, to the position which nations oe- 
cupy in time; and so far are human conceptions from being absolute, 
that a very slight displacement of them, either in historical or in geogra- 
phical space, suffices to render them inapplicable. 

The judicial statistics, published by governments for some time past, 
exhibit an instance of remarkable constancy in facts of a moral nature, 
Prior to experience, who would not have thought that crimes and offences 
must vary considerably from year to year ; that the intervention of free 
will would be manifested here more than anywhere, and that even in 
periods of very short duration, the melancholy quota would exhibit strik- 
ing fluctuations ! But such is not the case. The inexorable figures re- 
main unvaried within very narrow limits, and whilst the causes are not 
changed, the same effects continue. 

Through the mere juxtaposition, therefore, of men in society, through 
the relations which become established amongst them, and through the 
tendencies necessarily resulting from their original dispositions, power- 
ful influences arise, which modify, surmount, annul the artificial com- 
binations of statesmen. So long as these conditions remain undiscovered, 
nv social science is possible. Now, such conditions were utterly un- 
known, both in aficient times and im the middle ages, and have only be- 
gun to be suspected in our own day. Indeed, amidst such excessive com- 
plication, where the most powerful agencies were perpetually concealed, 
it was only through the experience uf centuries that some of the un- 
known quantities of this dificult problem could be disengaged. When 
the acting causes are few, asmal! number of observations and a brief ex- 
tent of time suffice to manifest the law which governs them; when, on 
the other hand, they are numerous and complicated, the human mind 
lacks the force to disentangle them, and is obliged to await the slow pro- 
gress of events. Herein consists the service rendered by history. An- 
tiquity was too young to suspect the remote principles of those occur- 
rences, which were incessantly transforming it in spite of itself. 

For though society is composed of individuals apparently independent 
of each other, it re sally forms a body where all things are convergent. 


Were it not that we live and move in this medium, and, by the force of 


habit, are almost blind to the phenomena occurring around us, we should 
study with the liveliest curiosity the working of this complicated moral 
machinery. Multitudes of men are to be nurtured, sheltered and in- 
structed, industry is to be ameliorated, society to be defended—and all 
this is accomplished by a variety of agents, who, in rendering these public 
services, are influenced by their tastes, their vocation or their interests. 
In the eye of philosophy, the humblest member of this community exer- 
cises a social function, and the time is assuredly coming, when that truth 
will be properly recognized. Under such a view of things, we are able 
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to understand, how in this vast body of human society, whilst individu- 
alities nullify each other, resultant forces are developed that become the 
movers of the world. 

That spontaneous concurrence, through which individuals combine in 
societies, is likewise manifested amongst nations, thence giving occasion 
to groups, the members: of which are reciprocally connected. These 

oups tend to mingle at their extremities with the populations in contact 
with them. It was thus that the surrounding tribes of barbarians became 
united and assimilated to the Greco-Roman family, from which union 
arose a new cluster, that of modern nations, which has exercised a far 
mure powerful action, as well in virtue of its superior extent, as of its 
more advanced civilization, At the side of this, stand the Mussulman, 
the Indian and the Chinese groups, each of which has exerted an exten- 
sive influence. Similar agglomerations were beginning to form in 
America, but were annihilated by the influx of the Europeans. It has 
in our day become sufficiently manifest that these groups, whose mutual 
contacts have been hitherto slight, are teuding to unite and intermingle— 
the agent of this immense assimilation, being evidently the European 
popul: ition. 

As civilization enlarges its basis, it increases in stability. From this 
cause, amongst others, the modern world is more stable than the ancient; 
those perturbations which inevitably arise in the course of events, being 
now less extensive and less dangerous than formerly. When we con- 
template European civilization, grafted upon every part of the habitable 
globe, we see how vast must be the shock which cuuld seriously affect 
it. An irruption of barbarians, like that which in the fourth century 
overturned the Roman empire and utterly deranged the ancient system, 
would, even were it not now impossible, be completely powerless against 
our modern order. By diminishing the action of disturbing forces, the 
increase of stability tends to render more prominent and more efficacious 
the law of the evolution of human societies, of which it nullifies the 
opposing influences. 

It is Time, hitherto our only historical and political teacher, which has 
revealed the necessary extension and the growing stability of superior 
civilizations, and which has cumulativ ely demonstrated that knowledge 
is power. Doubtless the science of the Greeks and Romans was the 
real source of the ascendant they obtained, though theirs was too little 
advanced to constitute a permanent barrier between themselves and the 
barbarians. If the notion of scientific power had then attained any pro- 
minence, it received a signal overthrow in the triumph of the Germanic 
tribes. The Goths could send Greece back to its books, and could con- 
gratulate themselves on having escaped an enervating culture. But the 
rude accents of triumphant barbarism have found no echo. The singular 
and unexpected fact has been disclosed, that real force does not reside 
where men had originally conceived, and that through the agency of 
speculative studies and of abstract combinations, powers are developed, 
far superior to the headlong turbulence of multitudes. This change is 
one of the most significant events in all history ; one of those which most 
clearly indicate the direction of social development. 

We have now noted, first, the impossibility of instituting a permanent 
aristocracy, that is, a caste organized on the basis of self-reparation ; the 
barriers being alwa ys broken down by the fact of inevitable extinctions. 
Next, the impos sibility of preventing the excessive numerical increase of 
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stances being given, no power can check the multiplication of living 
beings. Again, the impossibility of at once transporting the civilization 
of one people to another: this transmission always encounters insur- 
mountable resistance at the outset, and eventually requires a time pro- 
ortionate to the distance between the two civilizations. Again, the 
impossibility of altering the quota of crimes in a given community : the 
number always oscillates between very narrow limits, so long as other 
circumstances remain the same. Again, the inevitable extension of 
European civilization over the whole globe: the less cultivated popula- 
tions always prove inferior in force, and the modification of the more 
ignorant and weaker, by the stronger and more enlightened, is a matter 
merely of time. Again, the definitive introduction of knowledge into 
human affairs, as a preponderant element of power: Time is perpetually 
increasing the relative weakness of barbarism, and what is now specially 
desirable is, that civilized nations use their advantages discreetly. 

All these facts have been unveiled by degrees in the course of history, 
and independently of human wills ; they have all been imperceptibly 
developed amidst past populations laboring for very diversified ends, and 
they all tend to evince the agency of forces, of causes, of influences 
peculiar to society. It is not man, regarded as an individual, but rather 
men, considered as constituting a body, that is a society, who give rise 
to those unlooked for and irresistible phenomena. If, abandoning our 
habitual prejudices, we will but carefully meditate this subject ; if, after 
the manner of the astronomer, we will but change our point of view, 
from the moving medium in which we live to a position external to it, 
we shall assuredly become satisfied that historical events, like all other 
phenomena, are subjected to determinate laws. This notion must be 
insisted on, for it is an essential one. It condemns those systems, whether 
theological or metaphysical, which, regarding society as without any 
proper and independent direction, attribute its movement to supernatural 
interpositions, or to purely political combinations. It censures also the 
practice of statesmen, who, abandoned to empiricism, can see little beyond 
a circumscribed present, with no thought of the past which has prepared 
this present and of the future which agitates it. 

It is this notion which, in the part of his work devoted to social pheno- 
mena, M. Comte has aimed to establish on a basis positive and scientific. 
In the next article, I shall endeavor to explain how history supplies him 
with proofs of the necessary succession of those phenomena, and how 
these proofs, once found, the law resulting from them throws light in turn 
upon history, even leading to some very general views touching the 
developments of societies nearest our own. For the proper and essential 
character of all science is (within certain limits that vary with the several 
sciences themselves,) to read both the future and the past, that is, to 
supply by induction the want of direct observation. Thus, to give a 
most striking example, one, indeed, unequalled in any other science, as- 
tronomy is able to determine the exact state of the heavens at the 
remotest periods, past as well as future. 
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POEMS FOR THE PEOPLE.—No. 2. 





THE KNIGHTING OF ROBERT BURNS. 


[In 1787, Burns, while on ‘a pilgrimage’ through Caledonia, visited Clackmannan Tower; his 
Jacobiteism procured him a hearty welcome fromthe Ancient Lady of the place, who gloried in 
considering herself a lineal descendant of Robert Bruce. She bestowed on Burns Knighthood, 
with the touch of the hero's sword.’’}—Burng’ Lire. 


In ancient days, when Scotland’s right 
Was threatened by her Southern foes, 
The foremost in the unequal fight, 
My Sire, King Robert, rose. 
Still feel I beating in each vein 
A queenly pulse,—and here I reign! 


This massive sword, the Bruce’s hand 
At Bannockburn sustained, 

That glorious day our native land 
Her sovereignty maintained ; 

And still the halo of that day 

Sheds o’er the land a brilliant ray. 


The knights of old the fetters broke, 
That foemen forged for heart and hand ; 
While vassals yielded to the yoke 
At insolent power’s command. 
But thou, in matchless verse refined, 
Shalt break the fetters of the mind, 


A king usurps the Stuart’s throne, 
Whom knaves and hypocrites caress : 
When he and all his race are gone, 
Thy name shall ages bless ;— 
Thou'lt sit at every Scottish hearth, 
And travel welcome round the earth. 


For, in thy manly, vigorous Ifes, 
A spirit lives that cannot die, 
And truth, unawed, in glory shines, 
Which titled fools deny. 
By thee aroused, the world shall see 
Mankind from royal tyrants free. 


Thou art a hero in the field, 
Where genius of the eagle eye 
Wins by the mighty pen he wields 

A name shal] never die. 
No warrior of the olden time 
E’er won a battle more sublime. 


Though cottage-born, and ploughman taught 
For many a long and toilsome day, 
Thou rulest in the realms of thought 
With undisputed sway. 
From kings thou need’st not breath or brand— 
Thou cam’st a prince from nature’s hand. 


Yet, Robert, kneel,—“ I dub thee knight ;” 
Thus spoke my valiant sire of old ;— 

Sir Robert, rise, and in the fight 
Be faithful, wise and bold. 

Still in thy lays pursue the plan 

To dignify the honest man. 
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LETTERS FROM JERUSALEM. 


JERUSALEM, Shibar 10th. 


To Tamor, the Daughter of Er, W: ife of Jezreel, Mother of Bethshau and Amos, ag 
well as the unworthy Miriam, dear mother, who now sends love and creeting from 
this glorious city, lo thee who hast been for so many years, and still art, an exile 


in Ny? “Sa of Cappado. ia: 


I nave begun my letter to you in the pompous style of one of our cousins 
of Jerusalem; for since I have left you, so much of mingled, strange emotion 
has been mine, that I feel as if I must have left my former quiet self, and 
gone into another body and style; but wheresoever ‘thy child, Miriam, may 
wander, there will always be a cradle in her heart for the mother so dear to 
her. This day has been the finest ever spent by me, in the city which daily 
and for years I have prayed to see. Sleep must not come to me with its 
calm before I write to you, who have kept me in the faith of our fathers, 
Though we have dwelt in the land of the heathen and idolater, yet by your 
aid have [ been preserved as one of the chosen race; and now, in this city 
of Jehovah, I look up to Him with unutterable gratitude, that we have 
Abraham for our Father,—that we are not as the heathens are, idolaters and 
forsaken of God. 

The morning I left you, when I heard your blessing, and prayed that 
God’s love might go before me as clouds by day and fire by night,—saw the 
tear of joy tremble in your eye, that 1 was to see the land of Isaac and of 
Jacob, and knew the sorrow that must be in your heart, that together we 
might not leave the land of our exile, I felt as if I must turn from my pur 
pose, and go back with you to our beautiful home and home occupations, 
and let Jerusalem be still to me a dream, Shame of so vacillating a spirit 
prevented me; and as day after day passed, and we gained the mountainous 
country, and entered Galilee, again my heart was filled with happiness and 
exultation. Yet being to-night humility itself, I will say, that as the camels 
paced on in the monotonous, lovely, though lonely way through Cappadocia, 
not only did I rarely speak to Laban, my guide, so wrapped up was I in 
thoughts of home, and a sense ofioncliness and individu: lity whic h had never 
so oppressed me before, but other feelings sometimes visited me. Among 
them, one came as a small spirit of disappointment, which so p ssessed me, 
that I was even vexed with my good mother for being so careful of her daughter 
as to have forbade her going to Tarsus, and from thence to Sidon, by water. 
ame you might have trusted me, in spite of the Euroclydon wind, in one 
of those great ships we hear of, whic h have oars as well as sails. I scold, 
ons mother, because I would not have you think I am so utterly changed 
as not to be easily recognised. Beautiful was Galilee to me, and pleasant 
the signs of wealth and imdustry everywhere to be seen. Truly our people 
are blessed by God, even though ‘the hand of oppression 1s heavy upon them. 
Yet, “W hen the enemy shall come in like a flood, the Spirit of the Lord 
shall lift up and stand against him, and the Redeemer shall come to Zion.” 

At a forlorn little town called Nazareth, which, however, looked quite 
prettily from a distance, clinging to the side os i hill, we gave up our camels. 
Laban sold them well—bou ght horses and hired servants. I was glad to 
give the camels up with their Cappadocian kind of seat, for people, when they 
glanced at me, could not, at first, think me a maiden of the faith; but you 
can readily believe that it was my custom to answer their salutation of 
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“Peace be with thee,’ with such words as—‘‘ May the peace of Alraham 
be thine.” On our route we passed by the larger cities, not through them, 
though we entered some of the villages. Here we saw no palaces, no richly 
dressed Jew or Jewish maiden, such as you had described them to me, but 
only field laborers or poor artisans. So you may imagine how much the 
entrance into Jerusalem impressed me. We came over ‘the Mount of Olives, 
and resting under the shades of a Terebinth tree, long did I gaze, when my 
tears would let me, upon the city consecrated by so many memories, so 
many hopes—the beauty of the wooded plains and hills before me, the mnu- 
merable garden houses and summer dwe llings of the Jewish nobles, gleaming 
in all varieties of exquisite architecture, from among vineyards and deep 
shadings of the fir and palm tree, relie ved by the lighter contrast of the syca- 
more leaf and the white biessoms of the almond, would have alone de lighted 
me. But the city!—the city filled my thoughts. There it lay, spreading far 
around on its hills, with its countless palaces, and in its majesty rose the 
temple like a world of white marble, while the sunlight bringing out its 
ornaments of jewels and plates of gold in all their brilliancy, made it painful 
to look upon. ‘‘ Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth, is Mount 
Zion!” I felt like singing a triumphant song when we entered the city 
through the great Damascus gate, and the houses, the palaces were on 
either side of me; the priests, the Pharisee and Sadducee swept by me; 
tears came to my relief, and in the prayers which then rose te the God of 
Jerusalem, thou wert not forgotten. May the destiny which holds thee far 
off be overcome, ' 

It was the sixth hour when we reached Benaiah’s dwelling. He received 
me with the kindness of a kinsman, and many were the inquiries made 
about his sister; the cousin, Sarai, pleased me very much. 

Thad always thought our house and furniture was particularly elegant, 
mother; but its court, I used to think so spacious, would dwindle, inde ed, 
beside that of Benaiah’s palace; the silken hangings, the gold, silve or, and 
fine brass ornaments of the house, the number and order of the slaves, nay, 
the wealth, elegance and taste everywhere exhibited, and in eve rything, sur- 
passes even my dream of splendor. It is but a few years since Benaiah 
visited us; I think that since then the change in him has only been, that 
his hair has ‘become more silvered, but his bearing is as proud as ever, and 
he still speaks as one should whose words are always listened to with respect, 
even in the Sanhedrim. My old fear of him gave way somewhat when he 
greeted me so warmly; pe rhe aps my childhood’s great awe for him may van- 
ish ; however, it is a doubtful question with me if my voice will not falter 
when I speak in his ee if his eye should, perchance, be bent oh 
me at the time; still, Sarai’s example may be of use to me, for though she 
evidently almost wors hips him, she spe: aks with dignity and freedom. This 
Sarai, whom you have never see n, they say, you "know, that she looks like 
her mother Rachel; and you had told me so much of your sister’s beauty 
and talents, that somewhat of the old tremor, I have felt in the presence of 
the fathe ‘ry, came over me when she came to meet me; but when she put aside 
her veil, and smiled, as if she really already loved me—and nay, even would 
remove my sandals herself, and bathe my feet—I felt my fear die away ; 
and, as she knelt before the travel-soiled pilgrim, putting my arms around 
her neck, I said, “‘ Sarai, daughter of Benaiah, thou shalt be n iy slave and 
] shall be thine, for life; even the year of Jubilee shall not free us.” Our 
laugh at the idea of the double slave ‘ship, was the bond of compact between 
us; and it seemed as if I had always known her, and that, possibly, 1 might 
find in her, that other, nobler self, we all seek for. 

With true kindness, but which I would fain have rebelled against, after 
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the first flush of meeting was over, and I had eaten of a cake of pressed 
grapes, making me promise I would sleep, if I could, she left me to myself. 
It was long before I slept, and late when I awakened. I had but time to 
make a hurricd bath and toilet, before Sarai came in for me, as the sup- 
per hour was at hand. That custom of giving dresses to friends, on impor- 
tant occasions, was carried so far, and so kindly, as for me to find, when 

the bondwomen came to dress me, that my garments for the evening were 
to be presents from my kinsfolk; and in my room was a glass so large | could 
see in it my whole form; very different, indeed, fromthe small one I have 
been accustomed to carry about with me—as its brass surface was rubbed very 
brightly. I really enjoyed looking in it, for I did not know before how tal] 
I appeared. 

To please your woman taste, let me describe my dress-gift: the long 
silken tunic was of the color of the most beautiful blush of Shirah’s rose, 
and its embroidery around the hem of the lotus flower was so perfect, that 
you felt as if the bud and flower really rested there with their rich green 
leaves: the girdle, which fastened it, was of leather, embroidered with the 
lotus bud and leaf alternately ; around the neck and sleeves was the same 
rich embroidery, and it was fastened in front by a brooch of pearl; the 
outer garment was a festive mantle, of pure white fine line ‘n, so fine it might 
have occupied but a small space, though, as Lina, the slave, draped it about 
me, it seemed as if it would be too large at first—the embroidery of this was 
of linen, and exquisite it was as well as the Persian web which edged it; 
the girdle was white silk, and instead of the lotus flower there was wrought 
upon it the tiniest roses imaginable, with a pink topaz for the heart of 
each; Lina gathered that about me in perfect folds, and upon the knob she 
clasped an ornament of sardonyx ; the veil was of Persian web, and with 
my chains of gold and precious stones interwoven in the braids of my bair, 
the he: wy necklaces and bracelets clasped, behold me decked for my first 
supper in Jerusalem. 

The guests this evening were Jehoram and two other Pharisees, an Hero- 
dian, a scribe, a learned lawyer, and a priest, mostly elderly men. We 
found them in the library, looking at anew manuse ript. The room was lined 
with cedar, as indeed the most of the rooms are; around it were ranged houses 
of ivory and cedar, ivory and cedar ones alternately; these were richly 
ornamented with arabesque ornaments, and in them were collected curios- 
ities from all parts of the world, beside the books. Lis collection of vol- 
umes, a very large one, and each is rolled in a case of fine goat’s hair 
cloth, embroidered with silk and fine brass or crystals. The room was very 
lofty and spacious; in the centre was ap rphyry table, upon which were 
silver lamps and perfumed cups surrounding the golden ark, in which rested 
a copy of the Holy Scriptures. All these things made me long to be alone, 
and examine the wonders the room contained; but that was not to be—I 
had to attend to those about me; but with joy I saw that this must be the usual 
sitting-room of the family, for upon a table, near a window, were indubitable 
signs that that corner was the sanctum of a woman; for on the table were 
writing materials, books, paintings, sewing materials, pieces of smail statuary, 
and near by an embroidery-frame and a magnificent harp. 

At first I was uninterested in the conversation, but the young lawyer pleased 
me; he had lately been at Rome and at E phe sus. Benaiah promised to show 
me a model of the temple of Diana, this young lawyer, whose name 18 
Azariah, spoke of. The model is wrought by Demetrius, and he said he 
had other miracles of his handicraft. Azariah was beginning to tell me of — | 
an interview he had with Casar Augustus, and I anticipated asking him 
many questions, when supper was served; and as he did not sit near me at 
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table, I had to content myself by listening to others. As Benaiah led the 
way to the supper, Sarai w hispered to me that he had fancies like other 
mortals, and that as the banqueting hall was too large and cheerless, with- 
out much company, he chose to use the guest room; and as of course it had 
the only windows which looked away from the court and commanded a fine 
view, he wished to enjoy it with his friends. We went across the court to 
the room where were the steps that led ap to the second floor; these were of 
light stone, as is the house and porticoes. The court is paved with white mar- 
ble; the guest chamber would contain possibly some six of our supper 
rooms, and the windows were concealed by purple curtains, wrought with 
crimson and gold flowers; the walls were ornamented by a coarse diamond 
netting of brass chain-work, and within each diamond, fastened to the cedar, 
were small brass mirrors, upon which were engraven in figures, the history 
of our race; the floor was of cedar, and many Persian woollen mats were 
thrown upon it; the room was lit by hanging, silver lamps. The service of 
plate was mi issive and full, and I must believe that cooke ry has become a 
science in Jerusalem as well as at Rome, because of the number and variet 
of dishes; the confections were exquisite; until they appeared, I had no 
inclination to eat. For a prelude tothe supper, called an anteczenium, con- 
sisting of preparations of pickles and spices, to induce appetite, quite 
deadened my hunger; but the fruit, cooled in the snow of Lebanon, in- 
spired me. The fruit and confections were almost buried in the profusion 
of flowers with which the table was decked. At their appearance, during 
the whole of the feast, slaves, from time to time, bathed our feet with per- 
fumed water; and when one kind of aromatic gum died out upon the per- 
fume cups, they were replenished by a new fragrance. 

Toward the latter end of the. ‘supper, Benai: ah asked Sarai, who was next 
to him, where Helon was; she said she did not know what had detained 
him, and that, mother, was the first mention I heard made of the bridegroom 
when | saw him, and thought of the soon coming marriage. I felt, had | been 
Sarai, | should have talked or thought of nothing else, instead of hearing as 
she did, and understanding all things, having interest enough often to be 
eloquent in matters unconnected with him, and when he was absent. Yet 
this evening suffices to show me there is a proper worship, one of the other ; 
for though when he came in, the conversation continued general, yet his 
glance sought her eye ; and in replying to any remark of hers, he appeared 
especially animated. 

He accounted for his absence by saying a friend needed his presence. 

1 wish I might describe Helon to you; but one must see him, and hear 
his heart and mind speak their eloquent words—have them tell one of his 
high birth, wealth, power and position in Jerusalem, before one can im- 
agine him. He realises my young girl’s dream, and [ rejoice that he is 
Sarai’s true and happy captive. 

When supper was at its close, at a sign from Benaiah, a slave drew back 
the curtains, and then all bent silently forward, gazing eagerly upon the 
temple, as it stood with its millions of lights upon its mountain, and the tem- 
ple itself cased in plates of gold, while its crown of lofty spear heads, of gold, 
gleamed from its midst like an eye of light. Benaiah broke the silence 
with ‘‘now for the temple.” W e all were obedient, and then came the 
binding on of frontlets and phylacteries. 

Mother, mother, what can I say of the temple? You have known all I 
felt when | bowed my head upon its marble pavement in utter adoration 
and awe, The kneeling multitude was almost like a congregation of death, 
for as we entered the courts the evening victim was being offered, and the 
priest had gone in before the holy of holies. Presently a wail was 
heard, chanted by a few of the Levite singers in a subdued voice ; sad and 
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low rose that wail from the court of the priests—‘‘ Have mercy upon us, O : 
God, according to thy loving kindness.” One after another, and at length 
the whole people, joined in the chant; and at the words, “ Forsake us not, 
O Lord, O my God, be not far from us’’—it seemed as if the heart of the 
people mould break, bec ause of the sighing of their supplic ation. The hush 
that followed was oppressive ; then cometh the shout of joy, ‘* Hosannah, 
hosaanah,” when the priest made his appearance from before the holy of 
holies, living, as a sign that the sacrifice was accepted—that God yet | oked 
kindly upon ‘his people, and would not cut us off from his favor—that we 
could still lift up our heads in pride—that the God of Abraham and Isaac 
was our God, and He would yet deliver us from all our saliclinain Ere the 
cry of joy had died away, the magnificent singers of Israel, the four thousand 
for the d iy, took up the hosannah, and, accompanied with harp, organ and 
flute, their wild, exulting chant was that psalm, “ O, give thanks unto the 
Lord, for he is good, because his mercy endureth forever ; let Israel now 

say his mercy endureth forever.” When the last hosannah had ceased, the 
people bowed their heads for a few moments in prayer; the maultitade 
swayed to and fro; and as they wended their way home, from over the hills 
and from the vallies could be heard groups re peating parts of their song of 
joy. ‘“‘ The voice of rejoicing and salvation is in the tabernacle of the 
righteous; the right hand of the Lord doeth valiantly.” Truly, in Jerusa- 
lem, the connection of heaven and earth seems nearer and clearer than with 
us among the heathen. 

The guests bade us farewell at the porch of Benaiah’s house, and Benaiah, 
Sarai and myself found ourselves alone in the library. Benaiah walked up 
and down the room, while Helon, sitting with us girls, kindly — d to me, 
and asked many questions about you, dear mother, and about Cappadocia 
He told Sarai some local news of thed: ty; then turning to Benaiah, said, that 
he had had no wish to tell him before his guests the cause of his tardy ap- 
pearance, for he was requested to be present at the questioning of a man 
who calls himself Christ, and those interested had thought it not best at pre- 
sent to speak of him to the world, as it might excite the people to rash 
things; that the »y waited to see what signs of power he had, to hear more of 
him. Helon himself evide ntly doubted his divine authority—had scarcely 
any hopes in him. He suspected he was but a political dreamer, and one 
who had not courage sufficient to carry out his plans; that he seemed to re- 
quire assistance and advice of others, while the Christ would do naught but 
command. Nathan and Keziah, two Pharisees, believe he is the Saviour, 
and have already sent sums of money into Ammon and Moab for hired sol- 
diers, to be gathered and kept there till needed. 

** Ah,” sighed Helon, “ how often have our hopes been excited but to 
be disappointed. When shall we break our chains and be free?) When 
shall Jerusalem be clad in her rightful garments of liberty and glory, and 
be decorated with the spoils of the haughty Caesars, and thousands of con- 
quered nations? Again and again, some strange, marvellous or tale nted 
man tells us he is the Christ; and again and again we find him to be but a 
mere man. There are so many impostors, that one almost fears that when 
he comes, we may not, at the first instant, have faith. ‘ Behold, the dark- 
ness shall cover the ¢ arth, and gross darkness the people; but the Lord 
shall rise upon thee, and his glory shall be seen by thee, and the Gentiles 
shal] come to thy light, and kings to the brightnes: ss of thy rising,’ saith the 
prophet; and C hrist shall come!” he exclaime dd; “and it must be that the | 
first glance of his eye which meets our longing search, will proclaim his 
sovereignty, and as it falls upon us, almost involuntarily, we shall raise the 
war-cry, and fee] the fever, the madness of the battle, the might, the enthu- 
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siasm, the triumph, and glory of the conqueror.” At these words he rose, 
as if impatient to go forth and meet our expected ‘Saviour ; but the action 
dispelled the moment's dream, and sinking in his seat, he said, bitterly : 
« And now the Roman is our Lord and conqueror ; daily we must meet him in 
the street, and bend to him as such, for him to put his foot on our neck. 
The Roman centurion, the Roman soldier, dare look with scorn upon us, as 
well he may, 4 poor, forlorn, crushed people, as we are, who can be yoked 
and goade .d into obedience. Alas, for Jerusalem! ‘ It ‘sh: ll be a reproach 
and a taunt, and an instruction and an astonishment unto the nations that 
are round about thee, when I shall execute judgments in thee, in anger and 
in fury, and in fierce rebuke; I, the Lord, have said it.’ Ah me, | fear 
the people ; though they talk bravely in secret, yet they are becoming at 
last more used to their fetters, which daily grow stronger. Not long 
ago they listened, even for a day, to a man who preached submis- 
sien to the Romans, and declared it was God’s intention to gather 
all nations into one through them, and then convert the nations to him, 
and by intermarriage and conversion, render them children of Abra- 
ham: that some new coming Cwsar would be the Christ! I fear me, this 
nation will utterly lose itself and be ruined, unless Christ comes speedily.’ 
As he finished speaking, he covered his face in his mantle, and was silent, 
Benaiah’s step had bercine more rapid, and now coming to Helon, he said, 
“We must be wary, indeed. Our great Master will not condemn us for 
watching and waiting, for he will know that for Him we would lose life and 
soul. Come, Helon, let us go out towards the Mount of Olives: a walk in 
the night air will calm us; it is many days since we have talked together, 
The girls must have arrangements to make about Miriam’s visit; and 
Sarai, dear, do not neglect showing Miriam the bridal dresses,” 

The young man obeyed Benaiah, but his excitement was intense; he 
could not speak, as he kissed Sarai, good night. Me he scarce ly noticed ; 
and then Sarai and I bein g alone and very much awake, have talked hours 
and hours. Neither was the bridal w ardrobe neglected. Untold riches 
seem to have been expended upon the preparations for the marriage; it is to 
be in a month’s time. Laban has gone south to visit his kinsfolk, and the 
usual Nyrsan messenger has just departed from Jerusalem; another one 
does not go for five weeks, so that | shall be able to tell you all things con- 

cerning the wedding fe rival. 

The morning sun has fairly risen as I write; tired, weary and sick, I 
pray that pleasant dreams of you may come, to be rest and peace to you 
daughter, 

Miriam, 





s * * ” * * * ae ¥ * * 


Adar 10th. 

Mother, dear, the messenger goes this afternoon, and I can add but a 
few words to-day. Indeed, I] have been a naughty girl, and am rightly pun- 
ished, by the fact, that the omission of a pleasant duty has caused me more 
pain than it can you; give me credit, however, for a c pious jo urnal for the 
first three weeks of my sojourn here ; and in it were full details of all mat- 
ters interesting, concerning kinspeople of ours, friends and acquaintance s of 
yours, beside a history of the rise and progress of the popular excitement 
in favor of the false Christ, as well as his right punishment. Who, but the 
people, should stone to death so vile an impostor and traitor? And for all 
his treason, death would have been his, for the Romans would not have 
looked kindly on him long 
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In the last two weeks, forgive me, I have scarcely written, I see; yet so 
often have I thought of you, that it seemed as if I had said more to you. 
Those weeks, I expected to be so engaged in festivals, have been spent in 
earnest, close attention to embroidering an ephod for the high-priest! A 
troublesome and time-taking compliment so Sarai’s and my skill. Helon’s 
disappointment at the non-appearance of a friend, delays the marriage. No 
time is now marked ; but it is supposed it will surely be before a month is 
over. Sarai has worked so steadily that she looks pale and wearied. I can 
see her now, as she sits in the court by the fountain, her head bent down 
over her work. Work, work—nothing but ve for the last two wee ks; yet 
our young friends, hearing of our occupation, have come around us, and we 
have rarely been alone. Now Sarai is one. and, possibly, it may interest 
her to hear my impressions. I will read them to her. So, dear mother, | 
will say farewell to you. No letter yet from you! Heaven speed the nor- 
thern messenger. May God love thee, is the prayer of Miriam. 

Dear mother, I have that yet to add to this letter; but I wished to read 
all I had as yet written, to Sarai. Poor girl! she needs all comfort: and 
it is wonderful she has so much character as to bear her trial as well as she 
does. ‘To strangers she appears only like one who is properly subdued by 
the approach of so solemn a rite; but me she cannot deceive, although her 
father seems utterly unconscious of aught wrong. Woman can best read 
woman. I have not spoken of this before, because I hoped that it would be 
past and gone ; neither have I dared to probe Sarai’s suffering, or press her 
to my heart with sympathy ; twice I have neared the subject, and her sup- 
plicating gaze and clasped hands told me she knew it best for her to suffer 
alone. Mother, I fear th: it Helon, she so worships, has ceased to love her, 
About the time of the stoning of the false Saviour, he was oppressed with 
melancholy, for he even hi id become somewhat inf. ituated. I found reasons 
for it, and had hope that the shadows would fly. But no; they deepened. 
He requested the m: riage micht be a still more distant thing, and gave, | 
thought, a hasty reason and excuse. Haughty, cold and distant he seems 
when he comes, which is rarely; no longer sits near us, and seems often 
agitated; and [ have noticed him looking at Sarai, at times, with so pitiful 
and questioning a glance—as if he dreaded to see her suffer by telling her, 
the spell—the dream was over. He pleads illness, matters of business, any- 
thing, everything—contra licts himself in his excuses—is constrained—is 
wretched, Benaiah has been interested in this vile Christ, and mourns him 
self so much, that I suppose he attributes Helon’s change of manner to their 
common disappointment. Indeed, Benaiah has been much absent for the 
last three weeks ; his country estate requires a attention and oversight. 
To-morrow he goes again for a week Pray Heaven, before he returns, this 
gloom, this mystery, this wretchedness, may be dis jaced by a joy as great 
as this sorrow is cheerless. Mother, pray for us, ¢ ind we will try and | wait 
with patie nee, for the chill oppressive night to give place to bright, beautiful 


morning. 
Mrriam. 


(To be Continued ) 
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THE PLEASURES OF THE PEN. 
(CONCLUDED.) 


“ What pleasant visitations and divine 
Light to the dulness of my being lend ! 
Great friends I have who seem to have no friend, 
For winged shapes of soul come unto mine ; 
Bold Milton will his place in heaven resign, 
With me an hour in gravest talk to spend : 
And Homer from Elysium, without end, 
Make known the grandeur of an epic line. 
And not alone with poets, old and blind,— 
The never-dead, communing do I dwell,— 
Bright rays from God, within, clear entrance find, 
And clouds g rold-tinged round massive columns swell ; 
Such glory fills the temple of my mind 
Am | in heaven or not, I cannot tell !’—Howl1rr. 


We have already seen that books and the pen are the truest resources 
of solitude, and the chosen soothers of misfortune, while their pleasures 
are among the most elevating and refined of enjoyments. It is with au- 
thorship, in some sort, as with heaven-born charity—each bring their own 
reward. If, referring to the latter, the divine axiom be admitted as unques- 
tionable—that “it is more blessed to give than to receive,” the innate 
pleasures of literature seem scarcely less. The Scholar, in Chaucer, would 
rather have 


‘‘at his bedde’s head 
A twenty bokes, clothed in blacke and red, 
Of Aristotle, and his philosophie, 
Than robés rich, or fiddle, or psalterie.” 


It must be remembered, too, that this fact derives some corroborative testi- 
mony from the fact, that there have been more than one votary of the muse 
among the ancients as well as moderns, whose genius towered up as high 
Olympus in the world of mind, notwithstanding their deprivation of sight, 
The latest instance of the kind is presented in the case of Lieutenant 
Holman, of the British navy, who, though wholly blind, has produced sev- 
eral amusing books of travel in different parts of Europe. He has lately 
returned to England, from a tour of six years in Spain, Portugal, Egypt 
and other eastern lands; and what is more remarkable still, he usually 
travels without any stated attendant, relying on picking up compan- 
ions and information en roufe. His notes of travel are usually put to- 
gether by any fe ed traveller who may confer the service. What object 
is to be gained by a Alind man’s description of countries and people one- 
self has never seen, it is difficult to define.* Says the author of “‘ Servia in 
1843,” speaking of this extraordinary individual,— 


“One day I was going out of the gate-way, and saw a strange figure, with a 
long white beard and a Spanish cap, mounted on a sorrel horse, and at once re- 
cognized it to be that of Holman, the blind traveller. 


* We have somewhere read, that one Sir William Read, who wrote a book upon optics, 
could neither read nor write ; und that, when his work was printed, he did not know which 


was the right side from the left. Jf a verity, this is somewhat marvellous, forsooth! Perhaps 


the reader can « xplain the strange phenomenon ;—at any rate, it proves a passion for the pen 
beyond all precedent. 
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** * How do you do, Mr. Holman ?’ said I. 

«+ T know that voice well.’ 

*+*T saw you in Aleppo,’ said 1; and he at once named me. 

‘I then got him off his horse and into quarters. 

“This singular individual had just come through the most dangerous parts of 
Bosnia in perfect safety—a feat which a blind man can perform more easily than 
one who enjoys the most perfect vision, for all compassionate and assist a fellow- 
creature in this deplorable plight. 

“ Next day, I took Mr. Holman through the town, and described to him the 
lions of Belgrade; and taking a walk on the esplanade, I turned his face to the 
cardinal points of the compass, successively explaining the objects lying in each 
direction ; and after answering a few of his cross- questions, the blind traveller 
seemed to know as much of Belgrade as was possible for a person in his condition. 

* He related to me that, since our meeting at Aleppo, he had visited Damascus 
and other eastern cities; and at length, after sundry adventures, had arrived on 
the Adriatic, and visited the Vladika of Montenegro, who had given him a good 
reception. He then proceeded through Herzegovina and Bosnia to Seraievo, 
where he passed three days ; and he informed me that from Sarievo to the fron- 
tiers of Servia it was nearly all forest, with here and there skeletons of robbers hung 
up in chains. 

‘Mr. Holman subsequently went, as I understood, to Wallachia and Transyl- 
vania.” 


** My great stimulus in writing,” says Shelley, in one of his letters, “ is to 
have the approbation of those who feel kindly towards me. 
In an enthusiastic paper on the Fortunes of Genius, the London Atlas ob- 


serves :-— 


“ An acquaintance with the biography of illustrious musicians, proves that they 
reason incoherently and with a short sight, who eternally talk of having the path 
of genius smoothed, and of setting it above circumstances; for the lives of eminent 
men of this class display the most admirable energies developed, and the most en- 
thusiastic projects brought to bear, purely by the pressure of the very annoyances 
sought to be removed. Possession of the creative faculty pre-supposes a superi- 
ority to adverse circumstances and * low-thouglted care ;’ and Goldsmith’s poet, 
sitting in his garret with worsted stocking on his head, in spite of bailiffs, writs, 
debts and duns, the most horrible that even Hogarth imagined, was still a happy 
fellow. The individual Mr. Jones, seated before a delicate leg of lamb and a bot- 
tle of sherry, is an abstraction of the Mr. Jones who owes £284 18s. 4d., and has, 
as the Dutchmen say, ‘nix to pay.’ Satisfied that he would pay if he could, which 
is all that is necessary to place the mora/e of his character upon high ground, he 
leaves the affairs of the world to right themselves, and enjoys the everlasting day- 
rule of the imagination.” 


So it was with Fielding, with Goldsmith, with Steele, and others honor- 
able in literature; and so also with Handel, Mozart and Weber, in music; 
and it is one of the kindly recompenses of Nature, by which she contrives, 
on the whole, to adjust so equitably the good and the evil in this life, that 
where injury to the individual arises from an excess of sympathy with the 
mass, that injury is commonly but lightly felt. We owe that magnificent 
oratorio, the ‘‘ Messiah,”’ and others of his masterly productions, to the au- 
thor’s most adverse circumstances; and it is doubted, whether men of 
genius g generally would have achieved half as much as the *y have, had their 
circumstances in life been more propitious and conciliatory. Sir Walter 
Scott wrote his ‘“ Waverly,” however, for love—not of pelf, but of his pen. 
Not so his subsequent romances, ‘‘ Old Mortality,” and the long retinue 
that followed, from which he derived such princely pecuniary proceeds in 
addition to his high meed of fame. Beaumont was of opinion that a man of 
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genius could no more help putting his thoughts on paper, than a traveller in 
a burning desert can help drinking when he sees water. 

Leaving, however, this point, let us glance for a moment at some of those 
localities usually know n by the unambitious title of book-stalls—establish- 
ments which, however humble in themselves, have yet been the resort in 
past days of many a true son of genius. Our collective literary spoils are 
not exclusively to be found garnishing the shelves of the library, or the book- 
seller’s store; there are sundry other. interesting little nooks and corners in 
the wide world as attractive to the real book-worm as the honey-pot to bees, 
or carrion to a vulture, where learned personages seek their literary aliment, 
and with as eager an appetite. 

Chambers has an admirable paper on this subject—so much to our point 
that we cannot refrain from citing a passage or two: 


“ Book-stalls were the cheap literature of a former age. Their business was 
with a humble kind of new publications, and the worn-out of the old. Ben Jon- 
son, who was probably a haunter of them, since it is told of him that, whena 
working brick-layer, he used to be seen with a trowel in one hand and a book in 
the other, says, in his Underwoods— 


‘It is a rhyming age, and verses swarme 
At every séail.’ 


Ballads and other poems, in single sheets or half sheets, together with a great va- 
riety of homely prose productions of similar form, were then hung up at stalls to 
attract the attention of passers by; and many compositions thus introduced to the 
world have been gathered by our literary antiquaries, our Percies, Evanses, and 
Ritsons, and transfused into grave-looking volumes for the admiration of learned 
and polite readers. ‘Time out of mind, these humble marts of literature have been 
the resort of the curious youth, the struggling scholar, and the pains-taking book- 
collector.’ 


Lackington, it will be recollected, was a constant frequenter of these 
lowly depositories of literary wares, ‘The amusing anecdote of his book vs. 
a leg of mutton, which his spouse commissioned him to purchase, his pro- 
cess of reasoning the matter, and final decision in favor of the food intel- 
lectual, shows the first glimpses of his extraordinary character. Charles 
Lamb relates a somewhat similar story of his purchase of a folio, “ Beau- 
mont and Fletcher,” at a book-stall. He had marked it longingly, but was 
delayed by want of funds. While these were gathering, he alnost daily 
passed the place to see if the book was still there, fearful lest it should be 
gone. At length, late one Saturday night, having mustered the sum wanted 
—thirteen shillings—off he set to the shop, never dreaming of the possibility 
of its being shut. Finding this the case, and the worthy proprietor gone to 
his nocturnal repose, he was not yet, howe ‘ver, to be baulked of his prey, for 
he presently commenced a rattling at the door sufficient to have awakened 
the seven sle epers. The bookseller came out, at length, in the direst alarm, 
half-clad, and grumblingly took the thirteen pieces of silver in exchange for 
the twin dramatists, whom the delighted author carried away in high “exul- 
tation and rapture. 

Stall-readers—a class of porers who don’t buy—are as old as the days of 
John Milton, if not still more remote of origin, for he alludes to such; 
while, to quote the phrase of the London Quarterly, “to poor lovers of 
learning, old and young, these stalls are to the famishing as tables spread in 
the wilderness.” 

An early habit of frequenting book-stalls is never quite overcome, even 
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after one has long become a purchaser in higher fields of literature. Leigh 
Hunt pleasantly confesses to this weakness, if such it be : 


“We still find ourselves halting (says he) at the humblest book-stall, as we used 
to.do when fresh from school. In vain have we got cold feet at it, shivering, 
wind-beaten sides, and black-fingered gloves. ‘The dusty old siren still delays. us, 
charming with immortal] beauty inside her homely attire, and singing songs ‘of old 
poets. We still find ourselves diving into the sixpenny or threepenny box in spite 
of eternal disappointment, and running over whole windows of books, which we 
saw but three days before, for the twentieth time, and of which we could repeat 
by heart a good third of the titles. Nothing disconcerts us but absolute dirt, or an 
ill-tempered-looking woman. What delights us is to see a plentiful sprinkle of old 
poetry, little Elzevir classics, Arivstos full of loving comment, and a woman getting 
gra du: illy better and better dressed, her afternoon ribbons matching with her plea- 
sant face, and a chubby urchin in her arms. We have ourselves precisely the same 
habits. Nothing delights us more than to overhaul some dingy tome, and read a 
chapter grt ituitously. Occasionally, when we have opened some very attractive 
old book, we have stood re rading for hours at the stall, lost in a brown study and 
worldly forgetfulness, and should probably have read on to the end of the last chap- 
ter, had not the vender of published wisdom offered, in a satirically polite way, to 
bring us out a chair.— Take a chair, sir : you must be tired.’ ” 


How many of the “ illustrious” among the bibliographic fraternity in our 
own land, as well as in England, have to date their rise from these young 
beginnings. The grand recommendation of the book-stall is its economy, 
and, we might add, its accessibility. ‘Those of small means know well how 
to appreciate all thin. who, perhaps, when unable to replenish their slender 
collections, even on these advantageous terms, may, in the words of Kenyon, 
console themselves, like hin, when he says— 


“Oh, sweet 'twill be—or h ype would so believe,— 
Wheu close round life its fading tints of ¢ ve, 

To tarn again our earlier volumes o'er, 

And love them then, because we've loved before,— 
And inly bless the wauing hour that brings 


A will to lean once more on simple things 
If this be weakness, welcome life’s decline; 


If this be second childhvuod, be it mine.” 


Sometimes rare specs are to be met with in the way of black-letter books 
at these stalls. The veritable book-collectors know this. 

Irving, in his inimitable She/ch-Book, has a paper on the mutations of 
literature. We remember to have read another writer on the subject else- 
where. The subject is very interesting, and would well repay the devotion 
of a page or two to its consideration: we must be content, however, with a 
mere glance at it. 

The fact that eve ry age receives the impress of some peculiar develop- 
ment in its literary taste from its writers, cannot, we think, be denied, If 
we turn to that age so rife with noble authors—the Elizabethian—we have 
the distinctive features of terseness and vigor, combined with lofty beauty of 
imagination—a species of the arabesque in literature, peculiar to its great 
epoch, And the like individuality may be seen as proper to subsequent 
times. Fictitious writing, the drama, and poetry, seem to acquire a certain 
hue and character from the dominant habits and taste s of the times, in suc- 
cession, unless, as is sometimes the case, they give form to new conceptions, 
which, in their turn, become extinct, and are usurped by new modes of ex- 
pression, thought aud feeling. The productions of Edgeworth, Austin, and 
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Mrs. Sherwood, made way for those of Scott, Bulwer, and James—works of 
a totally different school. And in poetry, in place of Milton, Quarles, 
Pope, Dryden, and Cowper, we have had Moore, Byron, and Wordsworth ; 
while instead of Shakspeare, Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, and Wycher- 
ley, we have a host of dramatists who, however much below their grade of 
merit, yet they differ in many of their essential characteristics. But per- 
haps the most obvious dissimil: irity of style i is observable among the essay- 
ists and graver writers—in philosophy, science, ethics and religion, of which 
the “ Pilgrim’s Progress’’—almost the only conspicuous specimen that has 
descended to us from the wreck of the arch-despoiler—affords a sufficient 
proof; while the same is seen in the Addisonian school of essayists, compared 
with our modern Hazlitts and Leigh Hunts. In spite of all mutations, the 
cadences of the true muse must live still in the sweet echoes that rever- 
berate through the caverns of human thought. The poet’s forms of speech 
are deathless, for in him 


“ Language was a perpetual Orphic song, 
Which ruled, with Deedal harmonie, a throng 
Of thoughts and forms.” 


We propose now to take a random sketch of some of t).e curious modes in 
which writers have indulged their quaint conceits and felicitous thoughts. 

About the middle of the 17th century, the scribes, or rather those whose 
ambition was not of the most soaring order, used to divert themselves, and 
rack their inventive powers by torturing and twisting their verses into odd 
devices and shapes expressive of the themes they discussed—as might be ex 
pected, to the serious detriment of their poetic merit. Many of these fan- 
tastic performances were of grotesque and even ludicrous description—such 
as fans, toilet-glasses and frocks, for love-songs; wine-glasses, bottles and 
flagons, for drinking-songs; pulpits, altars and tomb-stones, for religious 
verses and epitaphs, and even flying angels, Grecian temples and Egyptian 
pyramids, for patriotic effusions. We read of one, much renowned in his 
day for the fabrication of these curious literary wares, yclept Benlowes, 
styled by his Cambridge contemporaries “the excellently learned.” Of this 
eccentric knight of the goose-quill Butler has some rather caustic criticisms. 


He says : 


“There is no feat of activity, nor gambols of wit, that ever was performed by 
man, from him that vaults on Pe gasus, to him that tumbles through the hoop of 
an anagram, but Benlowes has got the mastery of it, whether it be high-rope wit 
or low-rope wit. He has all sorts of echoes, rebusses, chronograms, &e. As for 
altars and pyramids in poetry, he has outdone all men that way ; for he has made 
a gridiron and a frying-pan in verse, that, besides the likeness in sh: ipe, the very 
tone and sound of the words did perfectly represent the noise that is made by these 
utensils. When he was a captain he made all the furniture of his horse, from 
the bit to the crupper, the beaten poetry, every verse being fitted to the pro- 
portion of the thing, with a moral allusion of the sense to the thing ; as the bridle 
of mor leralion, the saddle of content, and the ¢ rupper of constanc ys So that the 
same thing was to the epig ram and emblem, even as a mule is both horse and ass.’ 


Specimens of this species of emblematic poetry of the 17th century may 
be familiar to the reader; yet we venture to subjoin a modern imitation in 
our own vernacular, which will please at least all patrons of pure water : 
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THE WINE-GLASS. 


Who hath woe ? Who hath sorrow ? 
Who hath contentions 2? Who 
hath wounds without cause ? 
Who hath redness of eyes ? 
They that tarry long at the 
wine! They that go to 
seek mixed wine! Look 
not thou upon the 
wine when it is red, 
when it giveth its 
colour in the 
CUP; 
when it 
moveth itself 
aright. 

At 
the last 
it biteth like a 
serpent, and stingeth like an adder. 


The reader will pardon our indulging an extract or two from poems which, 
for their exquisite melody or ideal beauty, strike us as eminently poetic : Sir 


I. Suckling’s beautiful ode,— 
“ Pr’ythee why so pale fond lover, 
Pr’ythee why so pale?” &c., 


has been quoted by Congreve as one of the most excellent in our tongue. 


The following, given in Lord Oxford’s works by an old English writer, is 
unquestionably one of the most exquisite and regular odes extant : 


“Only tell her that I love, 

Leave the rest to her and fate, 
Some kind planet from above, 
May perhaps her pity move ; 

Lovers on their stars must wait, 
Only tell her that I love. 


“Why, oh why should I despair, 
Mercy’s pictured in her eye ; 

If she once vouchsafe to hear, 
Welcome hope and welcome fear ; 
She’s too good to let me die, 

Why, oh why should I despair.”’ 


The subjoined stanzas also spe: ik for themselves in this delicate feeling 
and refined taste; the author is Samuel Daniel, who lived in the year of 
grace 1590: 
“ Love is a sicknesse full of woes, 

All remedies refusing ; 

A plant that most with cutting grows, 

Most barren with best using, 

Why so? 
More we enjoy it, more it dies; 
If not enjoyed, it sighing cries, 


Heigh ho! 


“Love is a torment of the minde, 
A tempest everlasting ; 
And Jove hath made it of a kinde, 
Not well, nor full, nor fasting, 
Why so? ; 
More we enjoy it, more it dies ; 
If not enjoyed, it sighing crivs, 


Heigh ho !” 
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Coleridge pronounced the following sonnet on Night, by the late 


Rev. I. Blanco W hite, the finest and most grandly conceived in our lan- 
guage — 
‘“‘ Mysterious Night! when our first parents knew 
Thee, from report divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame— 
This glorious canopy of light and blue? 
Yet ‘neath acurrent of translucent dew, 
Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus with the hosts of heaven came, 
And, lo! Creation widened in man’s view 
Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed, 
Within thy beams, O sun? or who could find, 
Whilst fly, and leaf, and insect stood revealed, 
That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind ? 
Why do we, then, shun death with anxious strife— 
If light can thus deceive, wherefore not life ?” 


A few lines from the delicious tones of Coleridge himself, on “‘ Youth and 
Age,” cannot fail to be read with pleasure :— 


“ Verse, a breeze mid blossoms straying, 

Where hope clung feeding like a bee— 
Both were mine! Life went a maying 

With Nature, Hope and Poesy, 

When I was young! 
When I was young! ah, woeful when! 
Ah for the change ’twixt now and then! 
This breathing house not built with hands, 

This body that does me grievous wrong, 
O'er airy cliffs and glittering sands, 

How lightly then it flashed along— 
Like those trim skiffs unknown of yore, 

On winding lakes, and rivers wide, 

That ask no aid of sail or oar, 
That fear no spite of wind or tide.” 
* . * 
“Oh youth! for years so many and sweet, 
’Tis known that thou and I were one, 
I'll think it but a fond conceit— 

It cannot be that thou art gone! 
Thy vesper bell hath not yet tolled, 
And thou wert aye a masker bold! 
What strange disguise hast now put on, 
To make believe that thou art gone ?” 


Of the echo-poems, D’Israeli has presented us with some amusing speci- 
mens: the wit of these performances consisting in the construction of the 
last syllables, so that on being repeated, as if by an echo, it should convey 
a separate and pointed meaning. At times, this fancied re petition had an 
effect corresponding with that of the Irishman’s echo, which not merely 
repeated his sentences, but varied them to make more fun, and even answered 
them: for when he said— 


“ How—do—you—do 7” 


his echo replied, 
“ Pretty—well—I—thank you.” 


Another species of literary diversion may be noticed in the curious com- 
binations of words, mostly in Latin, by some of the early writers, in which, 
however, their wit is less disce rnible than their patient ingenuity. One of 
these has calculated that the following verses might be chi inged ji in their 
order, and re-combined in thirty-nine million nine hundred and sixteen 
thousand eight hundred different ways; and that to complete the writing 
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out of this series of combinations, it would occupy a man ninety-one years 
and forty-nine days, if he wrote at the rate of twelve hundred verses daily, 
This is the wondrous distich : 


Lex, grex, rex, spes, res, jus, thus, sal, sol bona lux, laus! 
Mars, mors, sors, fraus, fwex, styx, ox, crux, pus, mala cis, lis ! 


This singular jumble in poetry has been thus rendered into English : 


Law, flocks, king, hopes, riches, right, incense, salt, sun good torch, praise to you, 
Mars, death, destiny, fraud, impurity, Styx, night, the cross, bad humors, and eyil 
power, may you be condemned. 


Among the ingenious pastimes of poets, we must notice the following, 
which is unique in its way—each word reads the same backwards and for- 
wards : 


** Odo tenet mulum, 
Madidam mappam tenet anna.” 


This couplet cost the author, says an old book, a world of foolish labor. 
The following Latin verse, which is composed with much ingenuity, 

affords two very opposite meanings, by merely transposing the order of the 
words :— 

“ Prospicimus modo, quod durabunt tempore longo, 

Fodera, nec patri« pax cito diffagiet.” 

“ Diffugiet cito pax patrie, nec foedera longo, 

Tempore durabunt, quod modo prospicimus.”’ 


Before leaving this class of literary performances, we may also cite a 
comical Latin-English love ditty, given by Coleridge, as followeth. It is 
an artful combination of Latin, so as to produce sensible English sounds, as 
one of the most witty productions of Dean Swift : 


A LOVE SONG. 


* Mollis abuti, ‘Moll is a beauty, 
Has an acuti, Has an acute eye, 

No lasso finis, No lass so fine is, 
Omni de armistress, Oh my dear mistress, 
Cantu disco ver Can’t you discover 
Meas alo ver ?” Me as a lover ?”’ 


We give, as a specimen of alliteration, what we regard as a literary curi- 
osity :—whoever has attempted an acrostic, will fully appreciate the in- 
genuity evinced in the following : 


“SIEGE OF BELGRADE. 


“ An Austrian army awfully arrayed, 

Boldly by battery besieged Belgrade ; 

Cossack commanders cannonading cume, 
Dealing destruction’s devastating doom: 

Every endeavor engineers essay, 

For fame, for fortune—fighting furious fray ; 
Generals 'gainst generals grapple—gracious God! 
How honors Heaven heroic hardihood ! 
Infariate—indiscriminate in ill, 

Kinsmen kill kinsmen—kinsmen kindred kill! 
Labor low levels loftiest, longest lines— 

Men march ’mid mounds, 'mid moles, ’mid murd’rous mines : 
Now noisy noxious numbers notice naught 

Of outward obstacles opposing ought : 

Poor patriots, partly purchased, partly pressed, 
Quite quaking, quickly quarter, quarter ‘quest: 
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Reason returns, religions right redounds, 

Suwarrow stops such sanguinary sounds. 

Truce to thee, Turkey—triumph to thy train ! 
Unjust, unwise, unmerciful Ukraine ! 

Vanish vain victory, victory vanish vain ! 

Why wish we warfare? Wherefore welcome were 
Xerxes, Ximens, Xanthus, Xavi-re? 

Yield! ye youths! ye yeomen yield your yell! 
Zeno’s, Zarpater’s, Zoroaster’s zeal, 

And all attracting—arms against appeal.” 


A very learned Frenchman, in conversation with Dr. Wallace, professor of 
geometry in the Unive rsity of Oxford about the year 1650, wai author of a 
grammar on the English language written in Latin, after expatiating with 
the Doctor on the copiousness of the French language, and its richness in 
derivations and synonymes, produced, by way of illustration, the following 
four lines on rope- -making : 


‘“‘Qnand un cordier, cordant, veult corder un corde ; 


Pour sa corde corder, trois cordons ill accord ; 


Mais, si un des cordons de la corde decorde, 
Le cordon decordand fait decorder la corde.” 


To show that the English language was at least equally rich and copious, 
Dr. Wallace immediately translated the French into as many lines of E nglish, 
word for word, using the word twist to express the F rench corde 


“ When a twister a twisting, will twist him a twist; 

For the twisting of his twist, he three twines doth intwist - 
But if one of the twines of the twist do untwist, 

The twine that untwisteth untwisteth the twist.” 


Here were verbs, nouns, participles and synonymes to match the French. 
To show farther the power and versatility of the English, Dr. W. added 
the four following lines, which continue the subject : 


“Untwisting the twine that untwisted between, 
He twirls with his twister the two in a twine: 
Then twice having twisted the twines of the twine, 
He twisteth the twine he had twined in twain.” 


The French funds had been exhausted at the outset. Not so with the 
English ; for Dr. Wallace, pushing his triumph, added yet four other lines, 
which follow : 


“ The twain that in twining before in the twine, 
As twins were intwisted, he now doth entwine ; 
’Twixt the twain intertwisting a twine more between, 
He, twirling his twister, makes a twist of the twine.” 


Dr. Adam Clarke, to whom we are indebted for the record of the pre- 
ceding trial of skill between the two philologists, adds in conclusion, that 
“he questions whether there is another language in the universe capable of 
such a variety of flections, or which can afford so many terms and deriva- 
tives, all legitimate, coming from the same radix, without borrowing a single 
term from another tongue, or coining one for the sake of the sound; for 
there is not a word used by Dr. Wallace in these lines which is not purely 
Anglo-Saxon, not one exotic being entertained.’ 

D'Israeli has garnered many curious particulars réspecting the peculiar 
fancies and vagaries indulged by the lovers of the “ gentle craft ;” it will 
not be expected, however, that we cite from so well-known a chronicler : 
hor is it necessary that we refer to the passionate love of the muse, and her 
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inspired numbers, by some of her votaries. Southey, it will be remembered, 
so highly esteemed Cowper’s beautiful Lines to his Mother's Portrait, that 
he is reported to have said, io would willingly barter all he had written for 
their authorship. This is high tribute to the amiable yet melancholy muse 
of Cowper ; but we are digressing. We therefore return to our anomalous 


and curious selections ; and first, ‘beg to present an ingenious piece of lite- 
rary Mosaic : 


“ The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
In every clime, from Lapland to Japan ; 

To fix one spark of beauty’s heavenly ray, 
The proper study of mankind is man. 


“Tell! for you can, what is it to be wise, 
Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of the plain ? 
‘The man of Ross!’ each lisping babe replies, 
And drags, at each remove, a length’ning chain. 


‘Ah! who can tell how hard it is to climb 
Far as the solar walk or milky-way ? 
Procrastination is the thief of time, 
Let Hercules himself do what he may. 


“’Tis education forms the common mind, 
The feast of reason and the flow of soul ; 
I must be cruel only to be kind, 
And waft a sigh from Indus to the pole. 


“Syphax ! I joy to meet thee thus alone, 
Where’er I roam, whatever lands I see; 

A youth to fortane and to fame unknown, 
In maiden meditation tancy free. 


“ Farewell! and wheresoe’er thy voice be tried, 
Why to yon mountain turns the gazing eye, 
With spectacles on nose and pouch on side, 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 


“ Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 
Laugh where we must, be candid where we can, 
Man never is, but always to be blest.” 


first, a sonnet on— Nothing—curi- 


Two more, and our quotations close ; 
fact, that all other 


ous from its comprehensiveness, and singular, from the 
writers have chosen something for the exercise of their pen : 


‘ Mysterious Nothing! how shall! I define 
Thy shapeless, baseless, placeless emptiness ; 
Nor form, nor color, sound, nor size are thine, 
Nor words, nor fingers, can thy voice express ; 
But ‘ough we canuot thee to aught compare, 
A thousand things to thee may likened be, 
And though thon art with iol nowhere, 
Yet half mankind devote themselves to thee. 
How many books thy history contain, 
How many heads thy mighty plans pursue, 
What lab’ring hands thy portion only gain, 
What busy-bodies thy doings only do. 
‘l'o thee, the great, the proud, the giddy bend, 
And—! ike my sonnet—all in nothing end.” 


Our last will not be deemed the least in wit, point, or power. It is from 
the pen of the well-known, and lamented Thomas Hood ; and it is worthy 
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of the inimitable humorist. The subject is the month, November,—in 
England synonymous with fogs, damps, and suicides. Every line begins 
with the first syllable of the word, which, after so many lispings, the last 
line spells outright : 

No sun—no moon! 

No morn—no noon— 

No dawn—no dusk—no proper time of day— 
No sky—no earthly view— 
No distance looking blue— 


No roads—no streets—no ‘tother side the way— 
No end to any row— 
No indication where the crescents go— 
No tops to any steeple— 


No recognition of familiar people— 
No courtesies for showing ’em— 
No knowing ’em— 


No travellers at _ locomotion— 
No inkling of the way—no motion— 
‘No go” by land or ocean— 
No mail—no post— 
No news from any foreign coast— 


No park—no ring—no afternoon gentility— 
No company—no nobility— 


No warmth—no cheerfulness—no healthful ease— 
No comfortable feel in any member— 


No shade—no shine—no butterflies—no bees— 
No fruits—no flowers—no leayes—no birds— 
No-vember ! 


In closing up our colloquial essay, we have a remarkable instance of in- 
volunt: ary poetic-prose ; it is from the distinguished author of the “ Sketch 
Book.” ‘The passage occurs near the commencement of the sixth book of 
his humorous History of New-York, where it stands as plain prose : 


The gallant warrior starts from soft repose, 

From golden visions and voluptuous ease ; 

Where, in the dulcet “ piping time of peace,” 

He sought sweet sole ace after all his toils. 

No more in Beauty's svren lap reclined, 

He weaves fair garlands for his lady’s brows; 

No more entwines with flowers his shining sword, 
Nor through the live-long summer’s day 7 
Chaunts forth his love-sick soul in madrigals. 

To manhood roused, he spurns the amorous flute, 
Dotfs from his brawny back the robe of peace, 
And clothes his pampered limbs in panoply of steel. 
O’er his dark brow, where late the myrtle waved, 
Where wanton roses breathed enervate love, 

He rears the beaming casque and nodding plume ; 
Grasps the bright shield and ponderous lance, 

Or mounts with eager pride his fiery steed, 

And burns for deeds of glorious chivalry. 


We have exhausted our limited space; yet, so far from exhausting the 
theme, we seem scarce to have entered upon it; and as the words of a 
recent Scottish critic here offer themselves most fittingly to our aid, we 
venture to close our desultory sheet with them. Referring to the delights 
of authorship, and the revenue of literary pleasures bequeathed to all subse- 
quent times by the kings of thought, he says : 


i 
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«The blind bard, who ‘on the C hian strand beheld the Iliad and Odyssey rise 
to the swelling of the voiceful sea,’ still, after thousands of years, is listened to 
with reverence, andthe soul of Homer is born again in every school- boy who 
devours him. Plato, down the dark avenue of centuries, still speaks with a 
tone of authority ; and his works, though seldom read at one time by more than 
twenty persons in the whole earth, ‘yet,’ says Emerson, ‘for the sake of those 
few persons, they come duly down to us, as if God brought them in his hand,’ 
Shakspeare’s dust is in Stratford; his genius is shaking the stages of the world. 
Scott lies helpless and solitary in Dryburgh; but his works have wings, and 
where the spot so secret, or the isle so isolated, which they have not visited? 
To attempt to pourtray the joys its possessors feel were a presumptuous task. 
Sut who has not felt the pleasure it imparts—the rapture into which it some- 
times elevates—the self-possession into which it sometimes calms—the sublime 
sorrow, not to be exchanged for a millenium of common delights, into which it 
often melts—the mirth into which it sometimes kindles? Or if you would see 
the pleasures of genius, as felt in their most ecstatic form, see Burns striding 
along the banks of the Nith, composing Tam O'Shanter, or rather that poem 
coming upon him, the tears of joy coursing d@wn his cheeks, and every feature 
and every tone testifying to the truth of the inspiration; or if you would see 
them in all their pensive grandeur, behold the same poet in the cold September 
barn-yard, on the eve commemorative of that on which his + Mary from his soul 
was torn ;’ when from the stack-side he eyed the planet which shone above him 
like another moon, and poured out his impassioned song ‘'T’o Mary in Heaven.’ 
One such example is worth a thousand abstract assertions.” 


A VOICE FROM THE PENITENTIARY. 


Tne incidents I am about to relate, took place some years since. They 
probably occasioned some sensation at the time, but in the multiplicity of 
events which so rapidly succeed each other in a lar, ge city, they have doubt- 
less long since faded from the public mind. 

It was my good fortune, at an early period of my professional career, to 
be appointed physician to one of our state penitentiaries. It was a situation 
that particularly suited me, for in addition to its furnishing me with imme- 
diate professional employment, it brought me in contact with a class of my 
fellow creatures, that had from my boyhood been objects of my especial 
interest. 

Whoever has surveyed the interior of a prison, must have been struck 
with the repulsive aspect of a majority of its inmates. How much this is 
owing to our preconceived notions on the subject, or how much to the 
prison uniform, which gives them a mean and abject appearance, it is im- 
possible to say: but certain it is, in making my first detour through its 
gloomy precincts, the conviction forced itself irresistibly upon my mind, 
that vice leaves as marked an impress upon the outward man as upon the 
moral perceptions, 

To this remark there were of course some exceptions, and among them 
was one who claimed my immediate attention. He was young, with an air 
of refinement and sensibility, and my interest in hiro was heightened by the 
appearance of delicate health. His employment was less Jaborious than that 
of his companions, as he was occupied in labeling and packing small articles 
manufactured in the prison. From the keeper I learned that his name was 
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Finley: that he was imprisoned for ten years for the crime of forgery, five 
of which had already elapsed ; and that he had gained the good will of all, 
by the patience and fortitude with which he had submitted to his fate. 

The chaplain confirmed all this, and added many interesting particulars, 
It seems that for the first few years he was supported by the hope, that his 
correct and exemplary conduct might in time win a pardon from the execu 
tive; and that in some quiet nook, far removed from the scene of his former 
disgrace, he might again enjoy the society of his wife and child. In this 
hope he was destined to disappomtment. The individual who at that time 
held the responsible office of Chief Magistrate, was a man of an iron will, 
and having witnessed the evils resulting from a too free use of the pardon- 
ing power, had determined that no meltings of the heart should prevent him 
from executing what he considered to be his duty. The application there- 
fore was an unsuccessful one. Poor Finley! it cost hun a bitter pang ; but 
all sense of it was lost in the superior anguish of the blow that succeed led it. 

It is a part of the discipline of the silent system of punishment, that all 
communications from the outward world shall be rigidly withheld from the 
prisoners ; but this particular feature of it, it is almost impossible fully to 
carry out. It was especially so in a case like the present, for who could 
avoid feeling the deepest pity for his fate, or a wish to lighten the burden 
of his sorrows. His greatest anxiety was to learn some thing of his family, 
and as they belonged to a congregation over which a brother of the c haplain 
was rector, it was not difficult to gratify him. The information he was 
able to Communicate was meagre and unsatisfac tory, being confined toa 
simple assurance of their continued health and safety; but it was received 
with a degree of transport which only those can appreciate, who have thus 
been forcibly se parate ‘d from all they hold dear. 

But a blow was impending, “ the one drop too much,” which filled his 
cup to overflowing. It may not be generally known to my readers, that a 
ten years sentence of imprisonment dissolves the marriage relation, leaving 
the innocent party at liberty to form new ties; though it is to be hoped, for 
the honor of human nature, that it is not often taken advantage of. But 
one such mournful case must be recorded. Mrs. Finley, it would appear, 
was a vain and heartless woman, wholly given over to a love of admiration 
and display, and hearing nothing but repro: ache 3 heaped upon her unfortunate 
hus hand~—fne her friends were much embittered against him—she came at 
length to consider her separation from him as a final one; and being ad- 
dressed by a young Englishman, she gave him her hand, and bade adieu to 
her native country. 

« Never,” said the chaplain, “ did I so shrink from any duty, as that of 
breaking the news to the unhappy prisoner. I had not seen him for some 
time, and he received me with more than his wonted cordiality.”’ 

* You have quite forsaken me,” he said, reproachfully, ‘ but I trust you 
have now something pleasant to tell me?’ 

“ Yes, I have indeed something to tell you,” said I, for I felt that he might 
as well know the whole truth at once, ‘ and something that will require all 
your fortitude to bear.” 

He gasped for breath, and caught hold of a chair for support. “ My wife 
—my child—are they dead ?” 

‘No, not dead—better for you if it were so. Your wife has forsaken you 
—she has married another ! 

‘* Emily—my wile,” he repeated, slowly, as if scarce comprehending me, 
“left me? Oh no—no!” 

He fell back insensible; and from that moment her name never passed 
his lips. But the watchman, as he paced his midnight round, could tell you 
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of groans, that seemed wrung from the depths of despair ; but what passed 
in these dreary cells is known but to one being. 

He paused, visibly affected : but after a brief silence he continued. “ But 
I should have been faithless to my high trust, had I not seized the oppor- 
tunity to direct him to the only true source of consvlation ; and never did 
poor mortal, ‘ weary and heavy laden,’ more gladly lay down his burden at the 
foot of the cross. From that moment light dawned on his benighted soul, 
and peace revisited his troubled bosom ; ‘but his health has greatly suffered, 
and [ fear he is in a rapid decline.” 

It is needless to say that this relation deeply interested my feelings ; and, 
satisfied that his was a case requiring immediate attention, I lost no time in 
removing him to the hospital, and administering such remedies as his situa- 


tion seemed to demand. 
“You are very good,” he said, as I urged upon him the necessity of at- 
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tention to himself; ‘ but it is all useless. 

I murmured something of life and hope. 

** Hope?” he exclaimed, slightly glancing upward—* Yes—in Heaven.” 

He received my advances with the utmost gentleness, but without mani- 
festing any disposition to speak of his feelings, till one day, happening to 
drop some expressions indicative of my sympathy for him, his reserve gave 
way, and grasping my hand, said, with much feeling—‘ You are too kind 
to such an unh: appy wretch as myself. I had hoped never again to have al- 
luded to my past history; but you shall learn that, weak and criminal as I 
have been, I am not ungrateful or wholly abandoned.” He sank his head 
upon his hands, as if nerving himself for the effort, and then, in a voice bro- 
ken with emotion, commenced a sad tale of remorse and crime. 


“It was my misfortune to lose my parents at an early age; but their loss 
was in a great measure supplied by the care and affection of an elder sister, 
Though not wealthy, we had sufficient to enable us to live comforta ibly, and 
maintain a respect: able station in society. 

“If ever there was an angel in human form, that angel was my sister 
Clara. She watched over me with the tenderest solicitude—instilled into 
me the highest and most correct principles, and would have hesitated at no 
sacrifice that would have advanced my interests. Tlianks to her care and 
training, | was preserved from the evil associations to which so many fall 
victims ; and when, at the age of twenty-two, I obtained a respectable situ- 
ation in an insurance office, probably few young men enjoyed a fairer repu- 
tation for honesty and integrity than myself. 

** But the good seed thus carefully sown was planted in an uncongenial 
soil; and whe sn the hour of temptation came, I was too weak to resist its in- 
fluence. Long years of self-communing have shown me the defect in my 
own character—a want of firm, uncompromising principle, and an indo- 
lence and easiness of temper, which led me to adopt the tone and sentiments 
of others, without considering whether they would bear the unerring test of 
truth. 

“ It was at the house of a mutual friend that I first saw Emily Vincent. 
She was a beautiful girl, of most attractive and winning manners, and my 
heart soon yielded to her fascinations. My sister was not so easily pleased. 
More discriminating than myself, she saw in her character many radical 
defects, and strove with gentle hand to open my eyes to the truth; but what 
man ever saw a fault in the woman he loved? We were married; and 
about the same period my sister was united to one to whom she had been 
long attached—a gentleman of great worth of character, and removed to the 
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interior of the state; and thus I was deprived of one who had ever proved 
herself not only a kind friend, but a most judicious counsellor. 

“The family into which I had married belonged to a class too numerous 
in every community. They were wholly given to the acquisition of wealth, 
and not over scrupulous in regard to the means. ‘They would have shrunk 
from any act that brought them within cognizance of the law; but had their 
circumstances required it, would have considered themselves perfectly jus- 
tified in preventing their creditors from obtaining their honest dues. I am 
not casuist enough to determine the relative guilt of such actions; I leave 
it to a higher power. But thus much I will say—that had my associates 
been men of honorable and upright characters—had they not blunted m 
moral sense by their loose and worldly maxims of morality, 1 should have 
been spared a felon’s doom. 

‘My wife was thoughtless and extravagant, and we adopted a style of liv- 
ing more in accordance with our wishes than our means; but I dearly loved 
to “gratify her; and when a little son was placed in my arms, | thought [ 
was the happiest man in the world. But expenses increased faster than my 
ability to meet them ; and though I now and then dropped a hint as to the 
propriety of retrenchment, I was always met with the reply, that it was im- 
possible, ne we must live like our neighbors. Oh! fatal love of fashion 
and display! It was this that caused my ruin, and has done the same for 
thousands! Thus I went on—plunging deeper and deeper, till my little 
patrimony was entirely exhausted, and I was on the very verge of bank- 
ruptcy, when an opportunity was presented of making, what noe to be 
a profitable speculation. ‘lo enable me to take advantage of it, a certain 
sum of money was necessary; and then, for the first time, the idea of using 
the name of the opulent individual who held the situation of president of the 
company suggested itself. It was rejected ; but again and again it occurred 
to me, and each time with renewed arguments in its favor. God knows I 
had no intention of defrauding him, but I was misled by my own reasoning. 
By the simple use of his name, I thought, I shall do an incalculable benefit 
to myself and no injury to him, for I never doubted the success of my pro- 
ject; and thus, in an evil hour, I counterfeited his signature. The note 
was drawn for three months, and at the end of that time I renewed it for a 
similar period ; but not for all the wealth of the Indies would I again endure 
the pangs of conscience which tortured me for that fatal six months. 

‘* My speculation proved as successful as I had anticipated, but I could not 
command my funds till the very day the note became due. On the receipt 
of them, however, I relied with perfect confidence. Judge, therefore, of my 
feelings, when, on calling on the gentleman in whose hands they were placed, 
I learned that he had suddenly left town the preceding morning, to attend 
the death-bed of a relative, and had made no arrangements for meeting my 
demand. I was half stupified, but despair gave me energy; and knowing 
not a moment was to be lost, I endeavored to make up the amount by small 
sums loaned from acquaintances ; but it was a slow and tedious process ; and 
after a toil and an agony of mind which no tongue can describe, I reached the 
bank. I was just ten minutes too late ; it had closed—the note was protested, 
and notice sent to the supposed endorser. Oh! that moment! my first im- 
pulse was to destroy myself! but heaven be praised, my C lara’s gentle 
image, and the dread of future judgment, saved me from that crime. My 
next idea was to seek the man I had wronged, make a full confession, and 
throw myself upon his mercy. [ lost not a moment in putting my resolve 
into execution ; but oh! how was I hemmed in—he, too, was absent, and I 
was lost, lost! Stunned and bewildered, I made no attempt to fly, for the 
very hopelessness of escape palsied all my energies. 
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** The next day saw me an inmate of a prison. I cannot dwell minutely 
on all these circumstances; they only distress you and unman me. My 
wife evinced no want of sympathy in my misfortunes ; and my sister Clara, 
who had flown to me on the first news of my arrest, like a ministering an- 
gel, was soon at my side, . 

‘ As the criminal court was then in se ssion, my fate was soon determined, 
Of the details of my trial I retain but an eiliatine t recollection; thus much 
I know, that troops of friends came forward to sustain me; the most emi- 
nent counsel were employed to defend me; all that friendship, all that legal 
skill could accomplish, were called in aid to save me; but my guilt was too 
clearly established to admit of adoubt; and nothing remained to be done, but 
to strive for a mitigation of punishment. My youth and previous good 
character were dwelt on with much effect; and also, that as [ had actually 
paid the note, no one was in fact injured. But the law is a hard master, and 
admits of no such palliations, I was convicted of a crime particularly dan- 
gerous in a commercial community; and as the court wished to make a 
signal example of me, I was sentenced on two indictments, to ten years 
imprisonme nt. 

* That night [ parted with all Il held dear on earth—my wite—my boy; 
and yet, who that witnessed the extravagance of her grief, could have be- 
lieved she would ever prove false—false to me !—and Clara, Clara !—thine 
was the heart that was most deeply wounded! Pressing her marble cheek 
to mine, she tried to breathe of hope and trust in Heaven; and kneeling 
together once more, as in the days of childhood, we poured forth our united 


prayers to Him who is emphatically the God of the fatherless. 


“Tt was my wish that my son should be reared far from the scene of his 
father’s disgrace ; and as my wife saw the cle of the arrangement, she 


consented to place him in the care of my sister—and thus we parted ; they 
to return to a home that [ had dishonored—and [, to my living tomb. 

‘ But oh! the horrors of this place—to be the companion of villains—the 
daily associate of the most vile and degraded. But it cannot be told 

“You know the rest. It was Aer hand that gave the final blow! Vain, 
vain my boundless trust—my faith in her affection. Oh vanity! thou art 
cruel as the orave ; when once it takes possession of the heart, farewell to 
every noble, every generous emotion. But it will soon be over. Within 
these prison-w alls 1 shall end my pilgrimage; for to him to whom nought 
t 


is left but a blighted name and forsaken hearth, there is but one refuge— 


the grave !” 

T have not attempted to describe his manner, as he thus p unfully recalled 
the past. At one moment powerfully excited, and then subdued to a child- 
like softness, he paced the room with uncertain and faltering steps ; and as 
I marked his flushed cheek and quickened respiration, 1 again and again 
besought him to spare himself the pain of the recital. “ But no!” he ex- 
claimed, for the first time disregarding my entreaties, ‘‘ You sha// know how 
much one human being can suffer, and yet live.” 

Whether it was owing to the agitation of this interview, or to the natural 
course of the disease, | know not; but from that period he declined apace, 
and a violent hemorrhage of the Jungs, which about that time succeeded, in- 
dicated a speedy termination to his sufferings. 

Satisfied that he could not long survive if he remained in prison, I made 
an appeal to the proper authorities, and being backed by the representations 
of the officers of the establis hment, J succeeded in obt: uning his release, 
and in placing him in a neighboring family, where he could have all the 
attention which his feeble state dem: inde d. 
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His sister, Mrs. Davidson, had been duly informed of his situation; and 
it was an anxious moment, as we gathered round his bedside, to await her 
coming. Poor fellow! all that friendship or my poor skill could suggest, 
had been done to calm his agitation ; but worn and wasted by suffering, and 
with a throng of tender recollections, all struggling at his heart, who can 
wonder that his fortitude gave way, and that he yielded to an intensity of 
anguish, that threatened to tear his scattered frame in pieces. She came— 
but I dwell not on the meeting—it is enough that he once more clasped 
her to his heart—her who had clung to him through good and through ill, 
and that he again looked upon the face of his boy. 

I have never seen any one that reminded me of Mrs. Davidson. In per- 
son she was like her brother, but in mind and energy far his superior. Her 
countenance was singularly in accordance with her character—so calm, so 
holy, so touched and refined by suffering. It seemed as if sorrow had done 
its work, and “ so o’er-wrought its house of clay,” that freed from the dross 
and entanglements of mortality, she was like “ a pilgrim that tarries but for 
a night.” 

Poor Finley! his last hours drew nigh, but they were soothed and sus- 
tained by the voice of affection. ‘There was ever the same untired watchman 
at his pillow, to calm his fears, to cheer his hopes, to go down with him to 
the very gates of death; aye, and how gladly, I doubt not, to have passed 
with him through its dreary portals ;—and well was she rewarded: for 
meekly, and without a murmur, and breathing nothing but love and gratitude 
to all around him, and an unfaltering heart in the merits of the great medi- 
ator, he quietly and peacefully surrendered his existence to him who gave it. 


“ Poor weary heart, that beat itself to rest !’’ 


Mrs. Davidson desired that the remains of her brother should be deposited 
in her immediate vicinity. My extreme interest in her, induced me to ac- 
company her on her mournful errand. Sad was the journey, and still sedder 
its termination. There was no crowd of assembled friends anxious to evince 
their respect for the dead and their sympathy for the living, to bear him 
to his last resting place; but it was hallowed by prayer and consecrated by 
affection. 

He sleeps in a nameless grave; but though no sculptured monument 
proclaims to the passing traveller that here rests the ashes of one, who once 
“thought, felt and suffered,” yet his record is on high. And those dear 
friends shall never fade from my remembrance. ‘Thou fast taught me, by 
thy meek example, the Christian duties of humility nd forgiveness, and 
that no sin, of however dark a stain, is beyond the seach of mercy. This 
thou hast taught me, and “ oh! still harder lesson, ow to die.” God grant 
that it may never be forgotten. 


PLAGIARISM OF FRANELIN. 


In our October number, under the head of Literary Laréenies, through 
inadvertence, a charge passed into print against Benjamin Franklin, of 
plagiarism upon Jeremy Tayior, in causing to be published as his own, a 
parable against Intoleration in the peculiar style of the Scriptures, The impu- 
tation does not appear, however, to rest on any good foundation. A similar 
story was published long before in Jeremy Taylor’s ‘‘ Liberty of Prophesy- 
ing,” and was said by ‘Taylor to be taken from the “ Jew’s Book,” certainly 
very vague authority. A Latin version of it was also contained in the dedi- 
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cation of a work by George Gentius, who ascribes it to Saadi, the Persian 
poet ; and Saadi credits it to another person. The author of the story is, 
therefore, difficult to discover. It however never attracted general attention, 
unti), in the hands of Franklin, it assumed the scriptural style, giving evi- 
dence of the facility with which that style can be imitated. Franklin, it ap- 
pears, was in the habit of amusing himself by reading it as if from a bible, to 
divines and others well versed in the Scriptures, and obtaining upon it their 
opinions, which he tel/s us were sometimes very diverting. In this manner, 
while in Scotland on public business for the colonies, he brought it to the no- 
tice of Lord Kames. That gentleman, sometime afterwards, wrote to Franklin 
for a copy of it, which was furnished. Fourteen years subsequently, Lord 
Kames published the first edition of “‘ Sketches of the History of Man,” and 
the parable was inserted without authority, with the declaration that it was 
“ communicated” by Franklin. This was erroneously understood as credit- 
ing him with the authorship, hence the charge of plagiarism. The merit of 
the parable consists altogether in its biblical phraseology, and to this it is in- 
debted to Franklin alone. It never attracted notice until it passed from his 
hands in its scriptural garb. Its publication by another, without his know- 
ledge or consent, could in no degree have criminated him, had he contribut- 
ed nothing to the merit of the fable ; as, however, all of merit that it did con- 
tain was derived from his genius, he may fairly be considered its author.— 
The maker of cloth is considered the manufacturer, although another may 
have grown the wool. The imputation on the fair fame of Franklin has 
been frequently advanced, and as often refuted ; the pertinacity with which 
it lingers in the public mind, affords an instance of the difficulty of eradi- 
cating an error that has been widely circulated. 


THE RHINE. 


How many a tone upon the sounding lyre, 
How many a genial strain of poet power, 
How maay a yearning breath of wild desire, 
Stirring with rhapsody some fleeting hour, 
Hast thou awoke, fair river of my song, 
On whee swift bosom now | float along ! 


Fast speed thy waters to their distant goal, 
High rear thy rocky guardians of the wave, 
And, pinnacled shove man’s poor control, 
The crumbling ruins mark their final grave ; 
, Fling o’er thy watery depths their shadowy pall, 
A part of what is past,—what is, the all. 


Fair vineyards deck thy mountains’ sloping sides, 
And glittering cities speck the distant view, 
Beside soft emerald isles our vessel glides, 
Which part the heaven-reflecting waters Wye ; 
And gazing round thy antiquated tide, 
I mark the footsteps of thy legend bride. 
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Here Lure Ley* bends majestic o’er the flood, 
As when of yore the peerless maiden sprite, 
Undaunted on thy rocky summit stood, 
Entrancing danger from her airy height ; 
Yet tho’ no more survives that fatal fair, 
Her syren voice still wakes the enchanted air. 


Forth from yon ancient tower,+ how oft hath he, 
The luckless lover, bent with anxious gaze, 
Pouring his soul upon the spot, where she 
Walked in her convent garb with prayer and praise. 
But broken hearts soon found one burial veil, 
And broken arches now tell all the tale. 


How fair thy twin-like summitst gently grace 
The emerald banks that vine-clad meet around, 
Their stone-capped cones just mingling at the base, 
‘* Brothers” of nature in one unien bound ; 
But treacherous love dissolved the holy band, 
And uncommuning ruins crown the land. 


Still spreads thy giant chain§ as once it spread, 
Still frowns thy mightiest mount as once it frowned ; 
But she, the doomed, has from thy summit fled, 
And he, the valiant, treads no more the ground; 
Yet now, as then, expands the blooming green, 
That clothes with honor thine eternal scene. 


* Between Wesel and St. Goar, the Rhine dashes impetuonsly forward, as if enraged at the 

recipitons crags which at this spot seem to oppose its progress. The most terrific of these rocks 
is called the Lurleyberg, where there is a remarkable echo, which repeats distinctly several 
times. Tradition has made this the haunt of a fair nixe or water-spirit, named Lurley, of whom 
many mad pranks are told. She is, notwithstanding, believed to be friendly to faithful lovers. 
The boatmen on the Rhine seldom pass without invoking her, and the echoes never fail to repeat 
“ Lureley !”’ 


t The legend attached to the sombre ruin of Rolandzeck and the beantifal island of Nonnenworth, 
is briefly as follows: The death of the famous Paladin Roland, the nephew of Charlemagne, 
having been falsely reported to his betrothed bride, the beautiful Hildegart, in the first transports 
of her grief, she took the veil in the convent of Nonnenworth. Roland, upon his retarn to the 
banks of the Rhine, finding his love separated from him forever in this world, built himself a 
fortress on the summit of the conical rock that overlooked the island convent, and sat day after 
day at the gate of it, gazing upon the walls which contained the beloved of his soul. Two years 
assed in this manner, when one day, looking down as usaal on the convent, he heard a passing 
Pell, and saw some” people digging a grave in the garden; something whispered it was for 
Hildegart. The conjecture proved too true. He stood and watched the tuneral procession, saw 
her laid in the earth, and listened to the requiem chaunted over her, and the next morning was 
found in his customary situation, dead! his eyes still tarned towards the convent. 


t The two castles of Leibenstein and Sternfels, generally known by the name of“ Die Bruder,” 
(the brothers,) were once the property of an old nobleman who had two sons, and a beautiful ward, 
of whom the said sons were both desperately enamoured. The elder, however, perceiving that the 
young lady preferred his brother, nobly resigned his pretensions and retired to Rhense. The 
younger, however, resolving to join the crasades, deferred his nuptials until his return from 
the Holy Land : but the fickle crusader came back from the wars. bringing with him a beautifal 
Grecian lady, to whom he had betrothed himself. Indigpant at his perfidy, the elder brother sent 
him a fierce defiance ; and a bloody combat would have ensued, but for the tears and entreaties 
of the forsaken fair one, who took the veil ja the convent of Marienberg, at Boppart, and saw the 
brothers no more. The falsehood of the crasader was panished by the frailty of his new love. 


§ The “seven mountains,” the highest of which is the Drachenfels, (dragon's rock,) rises in the 
form of a colossus on the banks of the river, bearing the ruins of an ancient castle. The summit 
was formerly the abode of a terrible dragon, concerning whom many stories are told. A Chris- 
tian maiden, according to one tradition, was exposed on this rock to the fury of the monster by her 
pagan captors, and saved from his devouring jaws by a crucifix she had concealed in her bosom, 
and which so terrified the beast, that he plunged into the abyss and was zever heard ‘of more. The 
most popular tradition is that Sir Seigfried the Horny, the famous hero of Neibelungenbled, slew 
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High bends the brow of the majestic rock, 
Crowned by old Rheinfels’* castellated tower ; 
Here oft have foemen felt the fiery shock, 
And bloody triumph sealed the fatal hour ! 
But time has bleached them of their scarlet dies, 
And stainless now those tottering walls arise. 


But Ruin, beautiful in its decay, 
Decks not alove thy banks with deepening awe, 
For thou hast living children by the way, 
Growing in grace along thy varied shore ; 
Fair Heidelberg} adorns its learned seat, 
And thrice doomed Basle} thy genial waters greet. 


Old Mayence, mother of the child of art,§ 
Sits proudly there in venerated age ;— 
And the white walls of Coblentz gently part 
With storied interest thy watery page. 
Fame now outlives the printer’s erumbling dust ;— 
And peace smiles scornful at thy place of trust !|| 


How like a spectre, Strasburg’s sovereign spire, 
Its shapeless shadow o’er the city throws !|— 
Ambition stops when it can mount no higher, 
And wraps the mantle of its stern repose. 
Below thee stands King Carlos’ bridal town,** 
Where Luther dared to brave a monarch’s frown. 


this monster with his celebrated sword Balammy, and delivered the fair daughter of King 8ili- 
baldus, whom it had carried off from her father's court. He was rewarded by the hand of the 
princess, but was svon afier treacherously slain by her three brothers. 


* The ancient fort of Rheinfels stands upon a very high rock back of the town of St. Goar, 
This place was formerly a convent of monks, but was afterwards transformed, by Count Thierry, 
surnamed the Rich, into a strong castle, who compelled boats descending the Rhine to pay a toll. 
In consequence it was besieged by sixty of the towns on the Rhine, but unsuccessfully. The fort 
of Rheintels was defended in 1692, by the brave Col. Gorz against Tallard. During the revola- 
tion it was surrendered to the French, and was afterwards blown up by them. 


t The celebrated university of Heidelberg, after Prague, the oldest in Europe, was founded by 
the Count Palatize Ruprecht, in 1346, and its privileges confirmed by Pope Urbanus, in 1376. The 
celebrity of its teschers and the number of its students, under a paternal government, gives ita 
high place among the German universities. 


} Basle or Bale, under the sway of its bishops, was the theatre and the object of several bloody 
wars, particularly during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. To the war succeeded a plague 
which fell so cruelly on the town, that only three families it is said was spared by it. An earth- 
quake followed close upon these terrible scourges, and completed the ruin of this unfortunate 
city. Itis now a beautital and flourishing town, with a population of 25,000. It isbuilt apon both 
sides of the Rhine, which here becomes a large river. 


§ This town gained great celebrity in the fifteenth centary, by the invention of printing, an 
bonor of which Strasburg and Haarlem have in vain endeavored to deprive it. A colossal statue 
of Gattumberg, the inventor, now adorns the public square of Mayence. 


|| The fortress of Erenbreitstein, opposite Coblentz, which is considered, next to Gibraltar, as 
the strongest fortification in Europe. 


{] The principal curiosity in Strasbarg is its cathedral. What renders this building particularly 
remarkable, is its very elevated steeple, which is surpassed in height by the largest Egyptian 
pyramid only by 25 feet, and it has not its equal in Europe. 


** Worms is situated at no great distance from the Rhine, in the dominions of the Prince of 
Hesse Darmstadt. Carlo Magno, (Charlemagne,) was married in this town. In 152] a Diet was 
held here, before which Luther declared his adhesion to the reformed creed, in the presence of 


Charles VY. 
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Cologne’s proud crescent stretches o’er thy bed, 
(Jueen city now, as once it was of yore, 
When the eleven thousand,* with their sainted head, 
Shed their pure virgin blood along thy shore ;— 
And clustering turrets shrink in reverend fear, 
Beneath that pile,} which centuries helped to rear ! 


But, past the city and its sacred shrine, 
No more the scene awakes the heart’s emotion— 
By shores how tame thou rushest now, oh Rhine ! 
‘To rest thy wearied waves in cradled ocean ; 
As if the grandeur thou hast lately past, 
Were a sweet boon too glorious to last. 


And thine has been and is a glorious life, 
Child of the Alpine torrent; from whose breast 
Ye drew the milk of elemental strife, 
And whose wild lullaby first sang to rest ;— 
But boyhood found thee spurning matrons’ arms, 
And manhood revelling in wilder charms! 


Thou art a written volume, where we read 
Tales of rare beauty eloquently told, 
Records of many a loving heart and deed, 
Chivalrous acts by hands as true as bold; 
And what lone heart shall con thine impressed truth, 
Nor warm with all the impulses of youth ! 


The past and present sweetly mingling here, 
Lend rapturous beauty to thy haunted stream ; 
And the low whisper of my spirit seer 
Tells me thou art not all a passing dream— 
That o’er my hidden future thou wilt throw 
Moments like these, softened by memory's glow. 


* According to the ancient legend, the beantiful St. Ursula, and her eleven thousand virgins, 
after navigating the Rhine, and visiting the Holy Land, returned to the city of Cologne, and 
were barbarously put to death by their enemies. The church of St. Ursula, in Cologne, is filled 
with bones, which are curionsly deposited in glass cases and frames, of various sizes. Some of these 
cases contain from ninety to one hundred skulls. In one apartment, called the golden chamber, 
are preserved the heads of many of the eleven thousand virgins. 


t The cathedral of Cologne, although never finished, may be considered one of the finest 
monuments of ancient German architecture. This gigantic work was commenced in 1248, and 
was carried on until 1499. It is still in the process of completion ; and large sums are annually 
collected and set apart for this laadable purpose. Many parts of the olden stone work show 
evident marks of decay, which strangely contrast with the more recently constructed portion of 


the edifice. 
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FPINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


Tse new year has opened with every element calculated to promote a season 
of commercial prosperity, in activity. The basis of all prosperity, to the manufac. 
turjag, mechanical and commercial interests, must be the welfare of the agricul- 
turists. It is they who produce that national wealth, which changes its shape and 
improves in value, through the industry of the others. Whenever that chief in 
terest languishes, the others of necessity decline. A factitious prosperity may be 
developed for a short time in any particular branch of industry, through the opera- 
tion of special laws in its favor, but laws cannot supply the place of customers; on 
the contrary, they only throw greater difficulties in the way of the consumption of 
those articles, the productions of which they affect to encourage. During the year 
ending with August, 1846, a foreign demand for agricultural produce had drawn 
forth great supplies that have found favorable markets abroad, and while they have 
added millions to the actual wealth of the nation, have raised the prices of all 
agricultural products sold at home. ‘This great effect of the foreign market for 
produce, in raising the profits of agriculturalists on rates at home, is too little re- 
garded. The operation of protective laws in favor of manufacturers is avowedly to 
compel agriculturalists to pay more for those goods than they would otherwise be 
obliged to give. The necessity of this apparent injustice, arises from the supposed 
national importance of having those manufactures made at home instead of abroad, 
Inasmuch as that the occupation ot four fifths of the people of the United Statesis 
agricultural, and that they raise large quantities of produce in excess of the national 
wants, none could be imported from abroad under any circumstances, and therefore 
no tariff laws can operate in their favor. What they want is a larger market. In 
a country like this, where, as a whole, the people are well fed, an increased con- 
sumption of food can take place only in proportion to the increase of numbers, 
Those persons who now eat a sufficiency, cannot extend their consumption of 
food in any greatdegree. It happens, however, that of the increase in numbers of 
the population, the largest proportion become agriculturalists, and by so doing, are 
constantly increasing the excess in the supply of food. In regard to manufactured 
goods, on the other hand, the consumption is limited only with the means of the 
consumer. Luxury in dress, furniture, Xc., may be pursued to any extent, and 
as the consumption of manufactures increases, so will the demand for the produe- 
tion be enhanced, and the employment of manufacturers become active. In the 
case of food, when all have eaten sufficiently, the demand ceases, and the surplus is 
valueless, unless it can be sold abroad. Down to September, 1845, the home supply 
of food was continually swelling beyond the demand, and as a consequence, prices 
were continually falling, unti! in the sea ports they scarcely remunerated the trans- 
portation, leaving nothing to producers. In sucha state of affairs the quantity sent 
forward naturally declined, and the small receipts led to the belief that the pro- 
duction was small; no sooner, however, had a foreign demand advanced prices, than 
the receipts began to swell in magnitude. The following table, showing the quan- 
tities of wheat and flour received at tide water on the Hudson, to the close of the 
second week in October, and the quantities subsequently brought down for three 
years, is evidence : 


WHEAT AND FLOUR DELIVERED ON THE HUDSON. 





1844. 1845. 1846. 
Flour. W heat. Flour. Wheat Flour. W heat. 
To October 15th. ..1,701,684....950,218...... 1,514,597... ..641,500...6¢ 2,057,559. ...1,709,121 
Oct. 15 to Dec. 1.. 520,520....312,031...... 1,002,653....978,434...... 1,005, 882....1,240,515 
ME crcagweces 2,222 204...1,262,249......2,517,250...1,620,033......3,063,441....2,950,636 


At the close of August, 1845, prices were very low, and the quantity both of 
wheat and flour received up to that time, was less than in the corresponding period 
of the previous year. Prices then began to rise under the foreign demand, until 


i 
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they touched $7 25 for flour in New-York. The effect is seen in the table, in 
the fact that from October 15, to the close of the navigation, the receipts of flour 
were double those of the same period in the previous year, and of wheat triple 
the quantity came down. The high prices stimulated production as well as for- 
warding, and the quantities have continued to swell until the present moment. 
The following is a table of the quentities delivered from the New-York canals for 


. 


a series of years : 


COMMERCE OF THE NEW-YORK STATE CANALS.—RECEIPTS AT TIDE-WATER. 





Forest 1841 1842. 1843. 1844. 1845. 1846. 
Furs and peltry, lbs... 1,180,000 358,700 635,800 832,200 708.749 817.150 
Boards & scantling. ft..177,720,349 150,657,900 177,402,600 232,434,700 237,924,466 260,335,271 


,765 62,387 78,125 72,120 69,822 


,o89 586,013 92) 989 2 492 668 1.798.168 
, ,798,168 


Shingles, M.....-..--- 46,389 
ST fh. cc ekagicecs 1,028,576 





Staves, Ibs...........- 110,542,839 55,268,500 56,768,700 97,533,000 139,754,800 106,152,500 

Wood, cords.......... 31,408 , 280 17 796 16,550 17.696 : 11.839 

Ashes. bblis........... 13,093 14,624 77,739 80,646 69,668 46,812 
A rricudt rt 

Ph PR cccédebeaus 115,150 79 255 63,777 63,646 45.153 80.093 

i. ‘hchwies neue 18,113 21,437 17 465 50,000 67,699 45,600 


Bacon, |bs.....-----+. es 1,631,700 4,000,500 


een, ~ vecceseecns 14,171,081 19,004,613 24,336,260 26,674,500 27,542,861 3 5,560,118 














 swdanne ee ¢ 16.157.653 19.182,930 24 215,700 22.596.300 21,825,455 21,477,657 
ee | eat es 5 Pe Poe 3,064,800 6,721,000 
Wool, m peccceetces 3,617,075 3,355,148 6,216,400 7,672,300 9,504,039 &, 866.376 
 "* éanrety once -- -- “- a 293.009 340.90 

Floar, bbis............ 1,647,492 1,577,555 2,073,708 2,222,204 2,517,250 3,083 441 
Wheat, bush.......... 781,055 928,347 827,346 1,262,249 1,620,033 2,950,636 
Rye, We. dudk doe = ,070 32,224 16,572 62,239 157,438 321,799 
Oe ee 119,762 366,111 186,016 17,861 5,803 1,610,149 
OO eee oa wad 121,010 522,993 543,996 818,472 1,137,917 1,427,953 
Other grain, bush... ... 663,375 1,212,517 1,168,153 1,166,524 1.294.609 1,920,800 
Bran & ship-stuffs, do... 566,013 789,814 702,654 1,177,489 1,067,665 1,468,932 
Peas and beans, bush.. 39,280 23,732 14,056 21,176 66.175 96,800 
Putatoes, vient $2,397 23,664 22,783 18,263 145,569 230,939 
Dried Fruit, }bs....... 198,697 1,141,068 671,000 1,299,406 360,966 1,502,900 
a > eee 196.842 49 600 61,000 79.600 66,800 445.100 
Tobacco, ee 2 732 1.117.900 1,860,000 318,900 €70,900 2,609,100 
Clov'r & grass-sd..lbs.. 3,571,334 2,411,930 4,343,300 4,594,800 3,161,200 1,094,400 
Flax ee Ge eo 996.263 2,096,360 ~, 216,900 3,114,000 8 303,960 5,283,700 
~_— ee 298,096 743,800. $35,800 1,319,700 874,200 1,690,500 

Manufact , 

Domes. Spirits, galls... 2,022,770 711,403 863,255 1,194,317 1,588.01 1,426,549 
Leather, Ibs.......... 1,856,900 2,015,050 2,684,300 3,909,000 15,363,925 5,160,654 
Farnitore, Ibs......... 1,538,727 1,368,300 1,848,500 2,177,400 2,561,624 2,226,114 
Bar & Pig Lead Ibs... 259,172 1,281,100 1,907,700 11,800 223.500 429 800 
Pig Iron, ‘.22 4,037,423 5,573,500 4,131,900 6,422,600 8,031,218 10,574,740 
Bloom & b’r iron, “ ... ae as °- ee ak 10,892.243 
Iron ware, ei 889,777 5,733,038 7,469,500 944,900 1,219,091 
Domes. W oolens, “ ... 127,810 114,385 476,200 867,200 1,425,340 
y : ( ottons, or 093,618 1,686 8 0 1,348,400 1,584,600 1,879,446 2,324,774 
Se Os coevenasuses 18,197 25,364 107,955 175,013 172,968 692,449 
Merchandize.......... 309,900 369,550 101,600 192,300 505,708 3,594,392 


Other Articles. 


Stone, lime & clay, Ibs. 25,726,735 21,290,200 27,212,100 50,159,800 44,200,033 





Gypsum, lbs.......... 120,722 739,600 1,893,200 1,891,800 12,084,100 
Mineral Coal, Ibs...... 16,089,871 17,635.400 13,055,100 18.480.700 18.846 600 
Sundries. Ibs.......... 31,970,136 31,871,620 47,545,100 54,722,400 90,841,614 
Aggregates 4 
Re tons 149.095 321,480 416,173 545,202 607,930 603,010 
Agriculture...... , 270,240 293,177 346,140 323,363 447,627 628,454 
Mannfactores..... “ 17,891 16,015 29,493 39,957 49,812 46,076 
Merchandize...... “ 155 185 201 246 253 1,797 
Other articles..... ‘ 36,953 35,769 44,854 62,627 99,321 82'999 
i Nidas¢iannewss tons 774,334 666,626 836,861 1,031,395 1,204,943 1,362,319 


Value of Aggregates 


eee $6,645,568 3,741,059 5,956,474 7,716,032 


s 5R9 "91 





Agriculinre .......<-- 16,994,948 15,662,889 18 211,629 21.0290.065 33. 662.818 
Manufactures. ........ 2,159,832 1,949,541 2,561,159 3,489,670 4,805,799 
Merchandize.......... 55,782 55,432 56,224 86,153 276.872 
Other articles......... 1,369,192 1,342,092 1,667,922 2,328,526 3,559,658 3.770.476 

A ee $27,225,322 22,751,013 28,453,408 34,640,446 45,452,321 51,105,256 


vit ae 
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The increase in the several articles of agriculture was regular every year up to 
1844, resulting in the continual decline in prices. Under the stimulus imparted 
by the event of 1845, the quantity has nearly doubled in two years, and the value 
has nearly kept pace with the quantity. ‘That is to say, the average value per ton 
of agricultural produce in 1842, was $53, in 1844 it had fallen to $52, and in 1845, 
under the impulse mentioned, it rose to $61 per ton, or 17 per cent., or in other 
words, the weight of the five articles, cheese, butter, lard, wool and bacon, wag 
41,542,691 lbs., and the value $4,063,113, or a little less than 10 cents per lb. Jn 
1846 the weight was 76.625,658 Ibs., and the value $9,140,395 or 12 cents average, 
The foreign demand had at once raised the quantity and value on the New-York 
canals 100 per cent. The influence of this demand has not been confined to the 
New-York canals. Every avenue of trade, and every means of transportation 
throughout the length and breadth of the country, exhibits the results of the 
activity which all alike experience. The following are the tolls on four great public 
avenues for six years : 


TOLLS ON FOUR GREAT AVENUES OF TRADE FOR SIX YEARS. 








1841. 1842 1843 1844 1846, 
New-York......... 9,034, 882....1,749,197....2,081,590....2,432,389 2,646,181..,..2,930,000 
Pennsylvania,...... 1,079,896.... 920,499....1,019,401....1,164,325. 54,592... 1,357,203 
Ris nites neni nan 1,516,856.... 475,531.... 472,554.... 519.676.... 494,314.... 630,77 
EN oak owe ke badk> paadknacins<ccavWabewe 29,187.... 46,229.... 53,938 
a 3,631,634....3,145,227....3,574,545....4,145,577....4,341,316....4,971,903 


These tolls have all greatly improved in the aggregate, while the rates of tolls 
charged have been reduced 25 per cent. average since 1844 ; it would therefore re- 
quire an increase of 30 per cent. in the business to maintain the revenue, which 
have, however, increased 20 per cent., showing an increase of 50 per cent. in the 
general business; independently of the vast quantities carried to New-Orleans, 
and the increase of which is Jarger than on the canals. The foreign exports of 
wheat, corn and flour, from New-York and New-Orleans for three years, have 
been as follows : 


1844. 1845. 1846, 
to ee ee ee eee 1,477,356 
Corn, 2 Sa a a Sa eg a CIF BOD ok cosas es ians 2,692,948 
NEE, « scikuwcdksmdinwnacbe ee a POO Taive snd <uvsdwds cunnee 


The increase on these three articles is, at the export prices, equal to $7,500,000, 
and will realize in freight, &c., over 310,000,000 additional capital to the ceuntry. 
The cotton interests have also gained largely ; as we showed in our last number, the 
extra demand for food in England has been attended by an increased consumption 
of all other articles, as well cotton as grain. It has, however, come to be true, 
that the crops of 1845-6 were less than the actual demand, resulting in a great dimi- 
nution of stock, and will be followed by one still smaller, so short as in some 
cases to lead to estimates that the whole supply will not keep existing mills in 
motion until another crop is realised. On the Mississippi great devastation has 
undoubtedly taken place by reason of the worm. These circumstances appear 80 
to have effected prices, however, that the quantities actually received up to January 
1st, have realised a far larger sum of money than the more extensive supplies of 
former years. ‘The receipts, prices and values, are as follows : 


RECEIPTS OF COTTON.—SEPT. 1, TO JAN. 1. WITH THE VALUE AT THE PRICES OF 
JAN, 1, IN NEW-YORK. 


Receipts. Price. Average per Bale. Val. Rec’ pts. 
dss xaos enavwad DEK cs vennid sean Oh we Waid Sesce seas De Ges ak oncdwase $17,556,902 
SA «ibs asaghpue oes EET ccc despuvac Se Pass césvcs Se ocncancab da 19,208,063 
1B47. cc cceccescscces: CAS IGT. occ scwnces S22 BEE bicescsess es <M Obs cdavneiies 28,895,715 


The market has been a rising one since September, and those prices are there- 
fore above the average sales of the season thus far, but much of the receipts is not 
yet sold and will probably bring still higher prices. The value is over nine millions 


or 2 
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more than last year, and eleven millions more than in the previous year. It is to 
be observed that this profit enures mostly to the Atlantic states, where the crops 
have been larger, and have realised high prices, through the misfortune of the West. 
Georgia, for instance, has delivered 100 per cent. more cotton and got 10#@per cent. 
more money for it. That is to say, for 40,000 bales last year, she got $1,160,000, 
and this year she gets $3,600,000 for 80,000 bales delivered up to January 1st. So 
great a change in the state of the markets cannot but effect very favorably the con- 
dition of those states, notwithstanding the high freights they are obliged to pay, 
and low rates they obtain for bills. The western, southern and shipping interests, 
as well external as in relation to internal transportation, are very favorably situated. 
The shipping interests in particular have reaped and will continue to gather large 
profits from the exports. The high freights outward have made it important to 
most vessels to look on'y to the outward passage, delivering their cargo and re- 
turning in ballast, rather than lose a day in waiting for freight. The following are 
comparative rates of freights from New-York to Liverpool, at different periods : 


FREIGHTS FROM NEW-YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 


1845, 1246. 

Jan. 1844. Jan. Ang. Jan. Aug. 8. Jan. 1847. 
Cotton, per Ib.— «. d.  s. d s. d. «. d. a d. os. dd. e 4, sd. sd. os. dd. s.d. s. d. 
sq. & r'nd bales 0 Ofa 0 0}.. 0 Ofa0 07-16 0 O}a 0 03-16 0 03-16a0 0} 0 Oja 0 O2.. 0 Ofa 7-16 
Wool, pe o ib..< _— oe — as —_ we 0 Oja a — oa @ O}a 00 
Seeds, pert’ce.. 36890 ..76a80.. — os 2 eR OO a _— -.120 a13 0 
Beef, « ..56a66..00a56 ..30a00..66200..40a50.. 86a90 
Bf& Prk p. bbl = — - 00a36..19a20..40800..308a00..00a8a60 
Flour, “ 30a00..00a30 .. 20a 00... O08 30 .. 20a 00 . 50a 00 
Turpentine, “ 3$0a36..3080836..138a819..30a36 .. 23800 .. 50a 00 
Heavy ¢ ds p.1n.30 0 a350 ..300 a350 ..226 a250 ..250 a326 ..226 a276 ..500 a550 
Grain, per bush. -— on ~- be —— -- 00 a010 .. 00a 08 ..16al7 


Up to January, 1845, the exports of cotton had been double what they are this 
year, and the freights were no higher then than now. In all other articles it will 
be observed that the pressure for freight has sent rates to exorbitant points. The 
packet rates for grain are 19d sterling, but transient vessels for Ireland have obtained 
as high as 20a 2td. Heavy goods are just doule what they were last year at this 
time; beef, which paid but 2s per barrel August, 1845, pays now 6s ; all these are 
indications of that prosperity which extensive foreign markets for agricultural pro- 
duce have conferred upon the shipping interest—a most legitimate reward for the 
injuries they have so long suffered from the anti-commercial manufacturing system. 
As a consequence naturally resulting from this lucrative employment of ships, 
carpenters, riggers, hemp growers, and all connected with the building, navigation 
and freighting of ships, are well employed at enhanced profits. As an evidence of 
the quantities of freights transported from the port of New-York at these advanced 
rates, we may take the following table from official sources ; 


AGGREGATE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS FOR THE PORT OF NEW-YORK. 











IMPORTS. 
1843. 1844. 1845. 1846. 

aioe a Gaba it pple OL Oa Me eskey osha 13,470, 908. cindscvc ehh, 515,659.0dctis cena kl, eee 

ei a 90,573,900, ..o.. cc 0ccnGd OR GOtcsccoe stnglt SOOO Bucwudes «--~ 08,496,827 

SG + wtidavntts en BEG. SET OES. id cn ccvan 75,392,286 ....6ocee 69,346,284. .c0. o<--70,359,792 

MGA bch ds nye obwen SOS4OC8 ies ciciccs F379, 790. wcce o0ncl 7, T6S,O8b ccccescaccltjeeewer 
EXPORTS. 

EN eee OW eel ss sctsucies i) cciventh Oi 12 s65eudiinnnin 4,539,861 

Domestic.......... ose MII a wien an ce Onin an cabec ST er Otias aveknne 32,953,611 

SUR sa: :tbuiche esate mes $22,360,195. . 2000 00023,33G;692 oc cccc cee 30, 103,677 2. «oo wee 037,493,472 


A gradual suppression of the import trade, and a diminution of the government 
revenue, is apparent as the result of the high tariff, pari passu, with an enhanced 
export trade, which has increased 90 per cent. in four years, causing the high 
freights. ‘The progress of the import trade monthly for two years is as follows : 
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IMPORT OF GOODS, DISTINGUISHING FREE FROM DUTIABLE, AND SHOWING THE 
AMOUNT OF THE DUTIES ACCRUING MONTHLY. 














. 1845. 1846, 

Free. Datiable. Daties. Free. Dutiable. Duties. 
Janaary. ..$379,180...... 5,930,979. ..... 1,687,025......376,905...... 4,842,884...... 1,621,216 
February. ..543,220..... 4,197,652... ...1.347,534......474,360...... 4,177,952... ..1,266,663 
March... . 1,139,560... ...5,034,209...... 1,602,303..... 1,092, 476...... 8,657,793... ...2,572,959 
April. ..... 907,896......4,991,270 28, - 4,105,393. .....1,385,189 
May......1,621,578.... ..3,642,547 aston hie L506 JOR bats] 00, TO sv ewes 4,160,360...... 1,277,227 
June...... Bee scent, 91S RIO case 61, BOSE! canes 1,239,006 ‘ 1,382,171 
July..... - 623,930...... 6,046,532...... 1,807 795..... 729,235 1,651,653 
Aagost. ...1,037,595......8,903,468......2,759,775..... 826,815......7 2,183,707 
September. 1,426,040..... - 5,599,244... 2.00 1,808,794..... 600,849..... 1,548,654 
October... 857,556......3,655.632.. ....1,174,052..... 991,449..... 773,208 
November... 416,415..... 2,476,635...... 392,648..... 719,215......2 18: 485,547 
December. 558,125. ..... 3,439,991. ..... 1,070,466..... 537,496...... -.-1,152,403 
Totdl ..$10,763,961.....:! BY,820,692....<<.17, 763,821. ...31,117,435...5.4 7,300,597 





Specie is not included in this account. The progress of the export trade monthly, 
from May to January Ist, 1847, is as follows: 


EXPORTS. 
1845. 

Domestic. Foreign. Specie. Specie, 
ae $2.486,300...... 284,489. ..... 200,581 2.5 x Rocecke 291,041 
eee 2,682.839...... 148,906...... 1049... cect ; 
Ses oxwees 1,770,630. ..... $27,873... .s0- 188, 185 80,463 
August...... 1,899,270...... 156,092... ....353,263 57, 5R9 
September... 2,433,451...... 104,893...... 127,990 255 
October. ..... eh 505, 440 32s 353,956... 70,350 
November... .2,613,186...... | rs 103,546 17,680 





December... ..2,516,733......145,795......133,786.. 


In the last three months the value of domestic produce from this port execeded 
those of last year by $4,000,000. This tendency of large exports and stnall im- 
ports, has been to effect exchanges powerfully, and to promote an abundance of 
money. The rates of exchange, and import and export of specie monthly at the 
port of New-York, has been as follows : 








IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 

1845, 1846, 1845, Rate of Bills. 1246. R. of B'ls. 
Janaary.......$37,011......43,221.........-642,215...... 10 alO}...... S1TED os vase #ia9 
Febraary...... eee ee | ee 94al0 ..... 126,700...... R4a8} 
March. ........ DGGE. onc O ties vtwas ns 20) 08,004. W060 94al0 ..... he eis XlaR} 
ee ales <a 
May..........200,581 
BD kdsnnves's 79,517 
PS cevesses 72,427 
August...ceo-. 23,000.... 

September... ...127,465..... 
October....... 36,980..... 
November..... 27,830..... 
December..... 78,496..... 
Total... ..ss9751,691..... bicbadus CERI. cu o Tehwncabeces 1,445,989 


For the last three months bills have ruled lower than for many years previous, 
and as the export has ceased, so has the import commenced under circumstances 
as above detailed, which tends to make the acquisition large. 

The same circumstances have produced an abundance of money, if not great 
liberality in lending it. The strife in opposition to the new tariff and the people's 
treasury, has served to check confidence and retard enterprise. ‘The fact, that the 
government must come into the market for a loan of $20,000,000, to meet war 
contingencies, up to 1848, would at any time produce a pause in investments ; but 
more particularly, when powerful interests exert themselves to thwart the govern- 
ment, through party motives. It was frequently and distinctly threatened that the 
government should have no loan, unless the specie clause of the Independent 
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Treasury law should be repealed. Following the wise maxim, that no new loan 
should be created without specific appropriation of means for its discharge, the 
Secretary, in stating the necessity which exists for a new loan, to carry out the 
measures of Congress in regard to Mexico, proposed a tax on tea and coffee, esti- 
mated to yield $3,000,000 per annum, to cover that loan. There is no reason 
why tea and coffee should not pay a tax in time of peace, as for a simple revenue 
tax, solely for the support of the government, will go. The fact that the country 
is at war, and necessarily incurring expenditures beyond the ordinary revenues, is 
of itself evidence that the government requires all the revenues which it can 
legitimately procure ; and a tax upon tea and coffee is the most obvious expe- 
dient, and necessary. When a government is driven to the necessity of borrow- 
ing, it becomes it first to abandon all considerations in relation to its finances, 
except those which will tend simply to increase its revenues; at such a time to 
declare the tax upon tea and coffee “ inexpedient,” is to declare our glorious insti- 
tutions “‘inexpedient.” Not that a mere tax on those articles is necessary to the 
procurement of a loan, to sustain the credit of the government, or to enhance 
confidence in its securities; but it betrays symptoms of that dangerous doctrine, 
which has shown itself in the individual states, teaching that it is better to borrow 
than pay, and *inexpedient’ to pay taxes in the discharge of debts. Im April, 
1842, Congress passed a law authorising a Joan, and specially pledging the customs 
revenues for its redemption. That pledge did not, however, strengthen the credit 
of the government, nor was a dollar procured under the Jaw. The passage of 
the law authorising the issue of treasury notes to the amount of $23,000,000, fund- 
able in a 6 per cent. 20 years’ stock, and receivable for public dues, meets with 
generdl favor, and will operate smoothly. The specie clause of the Independent 
Treasury bill, went smoothly into operation onthe Ist Jan. Most of the large 
payments are made in treasury notes, probably in the proportion of 60 per cent. of 
the whole receipts, and the balance in specie. The greatest difficulty is in the 
want of a sufficiency of American coin; a thing which should be remedied, until a 
mint can be established in New-York city, by the appropriation of means by 
Congress, if necessary, to defray the expense of sending coin to Philadelphia for 
coinage. The effect upon the banks is by no means what they apprehended ; nor 
can the farce of such fears be much longer kept up. 

The operations of trade are causing money to become abundant; but there was 
also an effort made by fund-mongers to get the new Joan as cheap as possible, until 
the issue of treasury notes was decided on, and capitalists naturally held back in 
the hope of getting it low; perhaps at 7 per cent. stock at par. ‘The prices of 
stocks have been, for some time, as follows : 


PRICES OF PUBLIC STOCKS IN NEW-YORK. 





Rate, Red'mab. Jan. 6. May 9. July 8. Sept. 1 Dec. 12, Jan. 6. 

U. States..6 p. ct...1862..108}a110 .104 a105}..106}a --103 a -- 100401003 ..1003a100} 

“ 6 “ --1856.. ~ _ — «= 99320100 .. 984a 984 

“5 6. 1853..100 2100 . 97$a100 .. a9 ..97% e982. = -- 85 8 
Tr. Notes. .0.1a52-5.year.. — — — _— — --« dis, 
N. York...6 “ ..1860..105 a -10230103 .. — — _ — 

cod -% “oe TB5O.. Fin - 96a 99 .. 9Ba -- 97a _— -- 954a 
Ohio...... 6 “ ..1860.. 92 a 93 . 9lja 92}.. 92ja 93 .. 93fa 934.. 94}a 943.. Olja 92 
Kentucky .6 ‘ ..1871.. 98 a100 .100 al0l .. 99 al00 .. = — -- 99} 999.. 98 a 98} 
Pennsylv’'a5 “ .. — .. 68 a 69 . G4ja -- 6G7ja 679.. 66ja 66}.. 68ja 69 .. G6fa 66} 
Arkausas..6 “ ..—.. — _ _- ~- -- -- 294a 30 
Indiana....5 “ .. — ..372a39 . 33 a e- Sida 33 .. 30a & a 32 .. 33ja 34 
Illinois....6 “ ..1860.. 38 a 39 . 324a 333.. 33ia 35 .. 32a e- 32 a 32}.. 32 8 33 
Tennessee.6 “ ..—.. — — -- — as 98 


The war broke out in May; since when, the government has borrowed and 
spent $10,000,000, and called for $20,000,000 more ; altered the tariff and put 
the “specie clause” into operation; its old 6 per cent. stock is still above par, and 
its Treasury Notes, bearing but one mill interest, cannot be bought under par, yet 
the new 6 per cent. loan is at 984. The actual difference between the 6 per cent. 
loan of 1856 and that of 1862, as an investment, is 4 per cent. ; the latter having 
six years longer to run, the market difference is 24 per cent. This is to be ac- 
counted for by the “ bearing” disposition of the takers of the last Joan, in order to 
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get a new one much cheaper. The Treasury Notes are sustained by the demand 
for the Custom-House. The United States loan certainly forms by far the most 
profitable investment, at jeast for New-York capital, inasmuch as that it is exempt 
from taxation, according to a decision of the Supreme Court; and taxation in 
New-York city amounts to one per cent. Bonds and mortgages, or real estate 
generally, as they now stand, yield scarcely 4 per cent. per annum in New-York, 
where the legal rate is 7 per cent. ‘The tax is over one per cent., and insurance, 
repairs, &c., bring the nett revenue down pretty low. Notwithstanding this fact, 
and the superior profits that some stocks offer, the security offered by real estate, ig 
supposed to be enough to counterbalance the higher rate of interest yielded by stocks, 
The Ohio 6 per cent. stock, quoted above at 914, has 15 years to run, and will 
yield, at that rate, 7 per cent. interest. Mortgages in New-York, that will yield 
5 per cent. nett, are preferred ; because the position of Ohio is not such as will 
command confidence, notwithstanding that her creditors have, up to this time, 
always got their money. The grossest charlatanry has, however, been apparent in 
the management of her finauces, and taxation is very heavy, to meet a debt crea- 
ted in extravagance; she has also 34 banks, of which 28 are of the wild-cat 
species, created under a most absurd banking law. The capital of the whole, 
reported, is $5,826,677 ; and their circulation already amounts to $5,674,769. A re 
vulsion must come, sooner or later; and the present inadequate system of taxation 
may perish in that hour, leaving Ohio creditors on a level with those of Mississippi. 
These fears attach more or less to other stocks, except New-York, and those of 
the federal government. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Literary Studies; A Collection of Miscellaneous Essays. By W. A. Jones. 
New-York: Wiley & Putnam. 


Mr. Jones is one of the few writers among us, who may be called the direct 
descendants of the old English essayists. He gives evidence of the most careful 
reading of that class of authors, and has imbibed a portion of their characteristic 
spirit and style. His models are the contributors to the Spectator, Guardian, &e. 
&c.; and he has caught the trick of their quiet, but profound tone of remark. 
He has very little of the humor, which distinguishes some of his spiritual pro- 
genitors ; but he has much of their variety, and, perhaps, more nervous strength. 
His manner, too, is more sententious and antithetical, while it wants the grace 
which gives such fascination to the speculations of the former. The little volume 
he published several years since, called the Analyst, a collection of miscellaneous 
papers, contain a series of delightful essays, which have never attracted as much 
attention as they deserve; and the present volumes, though like it in character, 
indicate considerable improvement. 

Mr. Jones’s mind is rather critical than suggestive ; it is in criticism that he dis- 
plays the most acuteness and power; and the merit of his criticism is, that he is 
rather more genial than rigid. We do not always concur in his estimates of men and 
things ; yet, even in what we deem his errors, we discover a fair and honest dispo- 
sition. His remarks, for instance, on the qualities of the female mind, show senti- 
ments widely different from those we have been led to adopt on the same subject; 
but they betray no malignant or voluntary false spirit. Again, his whole apprecia- 
ticn of the scientific and theological system of Swedenborg, is utterly inadequate 
and unjust; yet his deficiencies are produced by his want of complete knowledge 
of his subject, rather than by any premeditated injustice. Swedenborg, with all 
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the vagaries that we may be disposed to ascribe to his singular assumptions, was 
an immense soul, greatly in advance, on many points, of his contemporaries, and 
only just now beginning to be appreciated as a thinker in the most exalted sphere 
of humanthought. No one, we think, will take the trouble to read his philoso- 
phical works, without coming away from them deeply impressed by the reach and 
grandeur of his generalizations. Mr. Jones should not have attempted to take his 
measure, Without a much longer study, than he has, apparently, given to the subject. 
He is more at home among our great English worthies, whom he has studied *con 
amore, and with better means of getting at their greatness. 

We confess to a partiality for the Essay. It is one of the most agreeable forms 
of writing ; having none of the labored ponderousness of the Treatise, and being 
jess superficial than the newspaper. Jt admits of a large variety in connection 
with a general unity of place. With nine readers out of ten, a well-constructed 
essay will find favor, when the more elaborate book will be thrown aside. The 
essay fills ap a thousand interstices of time, when the mind, guided by the active 
interests of life, feels incompetent to the task of more serious and sustained read- 
ing. Indeed, it ranks next to poetry, as an occupation of desultory hours, and 
produces much of the same genial and enlivening effect. Who can estimate the 
value of such collections as the Indicator, and Companion, of Leigh Hunt, in this 
respect? Or of the ‘** Table-Talk,” and other similar works, of Hazlitt?) They 
are like pigtures, which one hangs about his room, or keeps lying on his wri- 
ting table, + sla at hand, and a single glance at which calls up a world of pleasur- 
able emotions. 

We thank Mr. Jones, therefore, for his frequent contributions to this species of 
literature. Whether his books, so quietly put forth, will make an impression on 
the American mind, in its intense practical absorption, and be swallowed at once in 
the surges of public excitement, we cannot say; but we are satisfied that there 
are many thoughtful readers, scattered over the land, who will receive his labors 
with a feeling of welcome, which is sometimes more cheering to the author, than 
more sounding praise, and even the substantial tokens shared with publishers. 


Letters on Astronomy—Addressed to a Lady. By Denison Oumstreap, LL. D., 

Professor of Astronomy in Yale College. Harper Brothers. 

The form of letters appears to be, as the author of the volume suggests, pecu- 
liarly applicable to the transmission of instruction, in the noble science of which 
the volume treats. It is well illustrated with numerous engravings, and the style 
is clear, and peculiarly adapted, as a class book, for the use of High Schools and 
Academies. 


Schiller’s Revolt of the Netherlands—Trial and Execution of Counts Egmont 
and Horn, and the Siege of Antwerp. Translated from the German of Fred- 
erick Schiller. By the Kev. A. J. W. Morrison, M.A. Harper Brethers. 
This admirable history forms No. 21, of Harpers’ New Miscellany. The 

emancipation of the Netherlands from the Spanish crown, was the great feature 
of the 16th century. The subjugation of the Netherlands was the rock on which 
the power of Spain was split. Philip IL, the most powerful of its sovereigns, 
threatened the independence of Europe, through his ambition and warlike re- 
sources. Like other tyrants, he found in a distant, and comparatively weak na- 
tion, an obstacle on which all his efforts were expended in vain. The story of his 
fruitless efforts, and the manner in which the virtue and fortitude of a people, 
weak in natural resources, resisted the utmost power of Spain, in the zenith of its 
glory, is told in the glowing colors of a romance, yet with singular fidelity and 
truth. 


Rural Cemeteries of America. By James Smitir, Esq. R. Martin, 29 John- 
street, New- York. 

Three numbers of this admirable work, illustrating with great fidelity of pen 
and pencil, that noble place of sepulture, Greenwood Cemetery. The publication 
is in numbers, each containing three beautiful line engravings, with the descriptive 
text, for the low price of 50 cents each number. When we reflect upon the 
fidelity of the views, the beauty of the engravings, and the costly style of execu- 
tion, it becomes matter of surprise that the work can be afforded so low; and in 
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that fact, we have a guarantee that it can never be sold for less than the subscrip. 
tion price. Future numbers will contain views of Mount Auburn, Boston, Laurel 
Hill, Philadelphia, and the cemeteries of other cities. To the numerous holders 
of lots at Greenwood, and the friends of those there buried, it is pleasant to con- 
template the beautiful spot where they repose. 


Spaniards and their Country. By Ricuarp Forp. Wiley & Putnam. 


This book forms No. 84 of the Library of Choice Reading, with the high merit of 
which the public are acquainted. The present publication purports to be the first 
part of a work on Spain, by the author of the Handbook of Spain. It avoids 
politics, and sketches very agreeably the topography, features of the country, 
national manners and peculiarities. The author is, however, very evidently a 
good example of your genuine English “ snob,” and is apparently one of those 
accustomed to “drink brandy and water, and damn the French.” A class distin. 
guished for a most thorough self satisfaction in relation to the entire superiority of 
England and the English, and a good natured sort of toleration for the poor creatures 
who are happy elsewhere. Like all English books on the peninsula, frequent 
appeals to the ** wonderful despatches” of * the duke’’ are to be found. _[t does not 
seem to occur to this class, however, that those ‘“* wonderful despatches” contain a 
wonderful deal of nonsense, and that the opinions of * the duke” are, generally 
speaking, of but very little value ; nevertheless, he is appealed to on all occasions as 
if he had made the peninsula. As an instance, the scarcity of provisions is proved 
by the letter of the * all providing duke” to Lord Hill, wherein he states, “ If you 
mean to dine, you had better bring your things with you, as I shall have nothing here.” 
A most “‘ wonderful despatch,” certainly. Nevertheless such is the material, which, 
aided by the dissensions and treachery of the French marshals, the English have 
continued to make a greater man (on paper) of smaller materials than any other 
nation. Apart from this true spirit of snobism, the work is lively and of consider- 
able interest. The following description of the pigs of the province of Estremadura, 
is an example of the vein of humor which runs through the book : 

“ The pigs during the greater part of the year are left to support nature as they can, and 
in gauntness resemble those greyhound-looking animals which pass for porkers in France. 
When the acorns are ripe and fall from the trees, the greedy animals are turned oat in 
legions from the villages, which more correctly may be termed coalitions of pigsties. 
They retarn from the woods at night, of their own accord, and without aswine’s general. 
On entering the hamlet, all set off at a fail gallop, like a legion possessed with devils, in 
a handicap for home, into which each single pig turns, never making a mistake. We 
have more than once been caught in one of these pig-deluges, and nearly carried away, 
horse and all, as befel Don Quixote, when really swept away by the ‘ far-spread and 
grunting drove.’ in his own home each truant is welcomed like a prodigal son or a do- 
mestic father. These pigs are the pets of the peasants; they are brought up with their 
children, and partake, as in Ireland, in the domestic discomforts of their cabins; they are 
universally respected, and justly, for it is this animal who pays the ‘rint;’ in fact, are the 
citizens, as at Sorreuto ; an Estremenian man is quite a secondary formation, and created 
to tend herds of these swine, who lead the happy life of former Toledan dignitaries, with 
the additional advantage of becoming more valuable when dead.”’ 


Songs and Ballads. By Samvet Lover. New-York: Wiley & Putnam. 


This is a third edition of these highly popular songs, corrected by the author, 
and is the only collection recognised by him as complete. It contains the songs 
of * Handy Andy” and “ Treasure-Trove,” as well as all from “ Irish Evenings.” 
The whole are so decidedly popular, as to make but the mention of their publica- 
tion, in a small neat volume, in the style of Wiley & Putnam's Library of Choice 
Reading, necessary to ensure its sale. 


The Potatoe Plant, its uses and properties, together with the cause of the present 
malady. By Aurrep Sumer, F. R.S. New-York: Wiley & Putnam. 

The calamity which has overtaken the potatoe plant in all countries, particularly 
in those where it is most depended upon, through the influence of a strange malady, 
makes a work of the kind before us, of peculiar interest at the present time. It is 
illustrated with 10 lithographs, representing the plant and the disease incident to 
it. The prevalent disease is ably and carefully investigated, and all in our agricul- 
tural country should possess themselves of the work. 
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The Early Jesuit Missions in North America, Translated by Rev. Witiiam 
Incranam Kip, M. A. Wiley & Putnam, New-York. 


The Jesuit missionaries were the earliest pioneers of Christianity and civili- 
gation in the western wilds of our country. Whatever opinions may be en- 
tertained with respect to the principles of the order, no dispassionate person who 
reads these volumes can deny, that the struggles and sufferings of these men 
rendered them worthy apostles of the glorious cause they had espoused. 

The work is compiled and translated from letters written by several members 
of the mission to their respective friends—embracing a period of 35 years, and the 
first bearing the early date of 1722. During this period, it may be well imagined, 
they had many exciting adventures with the Indians, which would form ample ma- 
terials for a thrilling romance. These, however, are told in a simple, minute, and 
matter of fact style, that carries conviction with it; and whilst rendering the work 
more instructive, reflects still greater credit upon the labours and spirit of the 
missionaries. 

The struggles of several of these pious men were crowned by martyrdom— 
the last and best evidence of their faith in the doctrines they had undertaken to 
disseminate. Altogether, the work forms a valuable and interesting addition to 
the library of the above extensive publishers. 


Hutton’s Book of Nature ; Revised and Improved. By Rev. J. L. Buaxe, D. 

D. Harper Brothers. 

This small volume contains a microscopic view of the great works of nature in 
the formation of the earth and its iwhabitants, the sea and its occupants, as well 
as the great solar system and the wondreus worlds of which it is composed. It is 
so arranged, as to impart correct ideas of those great features of the universe to 
the young in an amusing manner. 


The Principles of Science applied to the Domestic and Mechanic Arts, and to 
Manufactures and Agriculture. By Autonzo Porrer, D. D. Harper Bro- 
thers. 

This work contains a great deal of useful matter, and also much that is of in- 
jurious tendency. As far as the principles of science are explained and adhered 
to, it is commendable ; but the introduction of an electioneering tirade of that cele- 
brated charlatan, Nicholas Biddle, as a chapter on American iron, is far from be- 
ing instructive to the judicious, although it may make the unthinking laugh at the 
exhumation of such exploded theories. The enumeration of the amount of silk, 
wines and iron imported into the country, as the sums expended in extravagance, 
when they are but the medium of payment for farm produce sold abroad, was a 
singular instance of impudent quackery in one, who ruined thousands of widows 
and orphans by taking their money and giving them promises. 


S. 8. S. Philosophy. By the Author of * Kate in Search of a Husband.” Low- 
ell, Mass. : Merrill & Heywood. 

This is a collection of the writings of one whose novels of “ Jessie’s F lirtations” 
and “ Kate in Search of a Husband,” have been exceedingly popular ; and the in- 
terest is not diminished by the fact that they are the production of an “ American 
factory-girl,”” a personification of that Yankee versatility to which the manu- 
facture of “ aphorisms and aprons,” satinets and sentences, checks and chapters, 
webs and wisdom, are alike facile. . 

The Pleasures of Taste, and other Stories, Selected from the Writings of Miss 

Jane Taylor. By Mrs. Saran J. Hace. Harper Brothers. 

This is an admirable selection, guided by the acknowledged taste of Mrs. Hale, 
from the popular writings of Miss Taylor, for the instruction and amusement of 
youth of both sexes. 


Pictures of Early Life. By Mrs. Emma C. Emeury. Harper Brothers. 

A collection of tales, by Mrs. Embury, highly interesting and instructive; and 
of a character which should place it in the hands of youth, as well to instruct as 
to interest and amuse. 
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Specimens of the Poets and Poetry of the Ancients. By Wiiu1am Perer, A. M, 

Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 

This is a noble selection of the best English translations of the Greek and La- 
tin poets—affording specimens of each from Homer, 950 years before Christ, to 
Avienus, at the close of the 4th century—a scope of near fourteen centuries, A 
little biographical sketch of each poet is also prefixed to their respective works ; 
the whole forming a most agreeable collection of the peculiar poetry of the an- 
cients, upon whose minds the circumstances of Paganism, a southern climate, and 
the position of woman in the social circle,produced results widely different from those 
wrought out in later years by the progress of Christianity, the growth and infla- 
ence of chivalry, and their joint efforts in raising the condition of the female sex. 
Bearing these circumstances in mind, there is much in the ancient authors to af- 
ford the greatest pleasure. The volume before us, containing a selection of them 
by a gentlemen of taste, is a desirable addition to every library. 


Chaucer and Spencer. In two parts. Wiley & Putnam. 

These two volumes form Nos. 25 and 26 of the Library of American Books.— 
Part No. 1 consists of selections from Spencer’s Fairy Queen, by Mrs. C. M, 
Kirkland ; and Part 2, selections from the poetical works of Geoffry Chaucer, by 
Charles D. Deshler, Esq. Mrs. Kirkland imforms us, in her preface, that her mo- 
tive in thus re-producing the works of Spencer has been solely to extend the ac- 
quaintance of the American public with their beauties; and to this end the se- 
lections have been made with especial reference both to subject matter and poeti- 
cal merit,—the spelling being modernised wherever such a change would not in- 
jure the thyme and rhythm. It is certainly a great acquisition to every library, to 
have an American edition of the great English poet. What Mrs. Kirkland has 
done for Spencer has Mr. Deshler performed for Chaucer, whose admirers are 
fond of honoring as the founder of English poetry. 


The Treatment of Insanity. By Joun M. Gaurt, M.D. Harper Brothers, 
This volume comprises a compilation from all the most eminent writers on the 
treatment of insanity in all its diversified forms. A majority of the writers whose 
matter is here quoted have never been betore published in the United States,— 
The volume forms, as it were, a condensation of the experience of the most emi- 
nent men of all countries, upon a malady in which more perplexing contingencies 
arise to the practitioner than perhaps any other, and as such is a most valuable aid. 


The American Poulterer’s Companion. By C. N. Bement. Harper Brothers. 

This is a most useful work. The author, Mr. Bement, was, for many years, 
the landlord of the American Hotel, at Albany; and his large experience comes 
eminently in aid of his natural disposition for writing upon domestic fowls. The 
present is the fifth illustrated edition, which has appeared in two years. 


The Lives of Columbus and Americus Vespucius. With Engravings. Harper 
Brothers. 
This neat little volume is the first of a series, of the lives of distinguished 
persons, adapted to the understanding of the young; and it is well begun, with 
those whose fortune it was to “calla New World into existence.” 


Pictorial History of England. Harper Brothers. 

No. 16, of this immensely valuable prodftction, has appeared, and its publication 
goes on regularly. It is a work which should, by all means, be possessed by the 
people at large. 
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